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A Miffionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Occan, performed 
in the Years 1796, 1797, 1798, in the Ship Duff, commanded 
by Captain Fames Wilfon. Compiled from ‘Fournals of the 
Officers and the Miffienaries ; and illuftrated with Maps, 
Charts, and Views, drawn by Mr. Vilham Wilfon, and en- 
graved by the moft eminent Artifis. With a Preliminary Dif- 
courfe on the Geography and Hiftory of the South Sea Iflands ; 
and an Appendix, including Details never before publifhed, of 
the Natural and Civil State of Otaheite; by a Committee ap- 

. pointed for the Purpofe by the Direéiors ¢ the Miffionary So- 
ciety. Publifhed for the Benefit of the Society. 4t0. 21. 25. 
Boards. Chapman. 1799. 


AMIDST all the fancies and errors which difgrace the: 
Lettres Edifiantes et Curieufes, we muft ftill admit that they 
contain much valuable information, and fuch as would befought 
without effe&t in any other work ; and ainong numerous marks 
of weak enthufiafm and mifplaced zeal, the account of the 
northern continent of America, by Charlevoix, is, on the 
whole, the moft complete that we poffefs ; nor, on this fub- 
ject, can we forget the narratives of the honeft, the benevo- 
lent, and intelligent Krantz. Various other inftances may be 
adduced of a fimilar kind; tantum religio potuit. ~ ‘The prefent 
voyage will add to thefe; and, if we view it independently of 
its firtt objeét, and of numerous geographical improvements, we 
fhall fee with aftonifhment a voyage to the Pacific Ocean per- 
formed without the lofs of a man; we {hall perceive, with fur- 
prife and applaufe, a fhip pafling through various climates, 
amidit numerous difficulties, without the utterance of the name 
of God, except in adoration, praife, and thankfgiving. 

Differently as we think on religious fubjeCts from the voy- 
agers, whofe attempts we fhall foon examine; differently as we 
eftimate their obje&ts and views, we cannot with-hold from 
them the tribute of our fincere commendation in their progrefs, 
Harmonioufly united among themfelves, with few exceptionis, _ 
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fhey acted like ‘children of this world’ rather than ¢ children 
of light.” Prudent, temperate, and forbearing in their firft re- 
proofs, they feem never to have forgotten that they were Chrif- 
tiane and-minifters of the Gofpel; and, with their eaution to 
avoid offence, they did not forget to reprove vice or excite to 
' virtue. If fometimes lefs violent than outrageous zeal would 
have urged, they were probably nearer the projected end ; and, 
by graduallydmplanting better views, and more correét mo- 
tives, they will be ultimately more fuccefsful. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the Society Iflands, know, 
that in a climate affording almoft every luxury, évery natural 
enjoyment, the inhabitants want various conveniences; and that 
vices the moft infamous and degrading prevail. We former! 
contended that the Otaheiteans were once cannibals; and, in 
fome refpects, they now {carcely deferve a better title. Human 
facrifices a'e ?'!f not uncommon, and children that interfere 
with the enjoyiments, ‘or difgrace, in their opinion, the cha- 
racter of their parents, are inhumanly and openly murdered. 
‘The Arreoys continue in full practice of all their enormities ; 
and crimes the moft unnatural are praCtifed with little referve. 
_ Benevolence and religion, the eager wifh to extirpate vice, and 

plant the luxuriant fhoots of virtue, have therefore an ample 
{feope. The fceptic or the infidel may fmile with contempt at 
the plan ; and even the moderate inquirer may confider the at- 
tempt in the light of benevolent Quixotifm, which might have 
attained as great a fum of good, by exertions lefs confiderable, 
and travels more limited. But, if there be fuch zeal, the obje@ 
is truly meritorious, and the efforts are highly commendable. 
We own that we wifhed to fee Chriftianity prefented to thefe 
poor iflanders under a form lefs gloomy and forbidding than 
modern Calvinifm offers, and, if pofflible, the feeds of virtue to 
be fown, without being fo clofely united to doétrines which 
all Chriftians do not believe, and the wifeft cannot compre- 
hend. Much will depend on the temper and condué of the 
miflionaries ; but fome of their earlieft difcourfes to the ifland- 
‘ers. were on points purely Calviniftic, inculcating many doc- 
trines as facred truths, which are at leaft doubtful, perhaps ill- 
founded. Their articles, the foundation of their future labours, 
are of afimilar kind. .‘ By their fruits,” however, * we mutt 
know them.’ 
__ As may be expected, the language of this work (we do not 
{peak contempiuoutly) is that of the elect. The fun does nor 
fhiney or the rain fall, but as bleffings on them; and, if it 
was the fubject of reproach fo the editor of a former collec, 
tion, that the providence of God was not once mentioned, am- 
ple compenfation is made in the prefent work. It is not our 
prefent bufinefs to draw the line between the two fects, or to 
‘@eterinine how far, confiflently with revelation, a particular 
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providence may be fuppofed to exift, or expected to interfere. 
We may however remark, that, while both reafon and {crip- 
ture inform us that providence fuperintends the whole fyftem, 
for the benefit of all, we have no evidence that the arrange 
ment is interrupted either to confer ‘bleffings or inflict punifh- 
ments. He, therefore, who experiences the former, bas rea- 
fon to thank that power who has thus conduéted the whole 
to his advantage ; but to arrogate this part of the fyftem to him- 


‘felf, which, in its confequences, may involve many others in 


deftruction, is, we think, a blameable prefumption. Without 
deciding the queftion of a particular providence, we would exe 
prefs a difapprobation of the practice of thus appropriating the 
Almighty’s care; and, though it may perhaps {how that firm 
reliance on divine afliftance, that refignation to the divine will, 
which every Chriftian fhould feel, we cannot be pleafed with 
the conftant repetition of fuch language. 

Having faid fo much of the plan and genetal execution of 
this work, we need not follow very clofely the fteps of the mif- 
fionaries. A voyage fo often repeated cannot furnifh much 
novelty. Iflanders fo often vifited and defcribed cannot on 
another view be companions peculiarly interefting. It wt ke 
however, be remarked, that the iflands in the fouthern Pacific 
have been vifited by only one clafs of men, if we except the 
few naturalifts who have accompanied the feamen; and to fee 
with different eyes may offer a picture in fome refpeéts varied. 
Even, during the fhort ftay of the {hip among this groupe, there 
was an opportunity formore extenfive inquiries, and more in« 
timate intercourfe. ‘The general refult, however, is not un- 
expected. As the curiofity of the iflanders is fatisfied, and 
the fupply of iron, &c. lefs precarious, the propenfity to theft 
is lefs. As ufual, benevolent and kind, the Oraheiteans appear 
compliant and docile. Attached, with fome obftinacy, to their 
cuftoms, particularly to fuch as are connected with their fen- 
fual appetites, they appear fufceptible of better .impreffions ; 
and there is reafon to think, that a confiderable reformation is 
not far diftant. | / 


The preliminary difcourfe contains an hiftorical narrative 


of the difcovery of the iflands in the fouthern Pacific, and of 
their fucceffive vifitants. Jt is a well drawn and apparently 
correct memoir. The fubftance of the work is chiefly the 
account of Mr. W. Wilfon, the chief mate, often extracted in 
the forcible language of the principal actots, from the journals 
of the miffionaries. : 
The narrative of the voyage is.not without-iatereft, and may 
be read even by thofe who are not of the miffionaries’ peculiar 


opinions, with entertainment, It is interefting, becauie it con- | 


tains the ideas and opinions of perfons contiderably diftant in 
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views and manners from the former vifitors, and entertaining, 
as it fhows the firft efforts of a colony juft feparated from the 
luxuries or conveniencies of civilifed life, in a new and untried 
fituation. We will fay more: we felt, very forcibly, the con- 
fidence expreffed by our voyagers in the fuperintendence and 
' prote€tion of the Supreme Being. ‘If I fly into the uttermoft 
parts of the fea, yet there fhall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand ‘{hall guide me.’ , 

The miffionaries, at Otaheite, examined the whole ifland, 
which is compofed of abrupt craggy precipices, inter{perfed 
with cultivated grounds. ‘They give a clear account of the 
minute traits of the government, which fcarcely merit a parti- 
cular detail. The population: of the ifland is much lefs than 
former voyagers fuppofed, The new travellers, from their per- 
fonal examination, and more correct methods of afcertaining 
the number of inhabitants than their predeceffors were able to 
employ, conclude, with great reafon, that, in Otaheite and its 
nenniale, the inhabitants fcarcely exceed 16,000. 

From Otaheite, the voyagers proceeded to the Friendi 
Iflands, and eftablifhed a miffion at Tongataboo. Thee 
iflanders are reprefented as more {pirited and active, as well as 
Jefs depraved, than the Otaheiteans. With greater boldnefs, 
they feem to poffefs more fincerity ; and Chriftianity appears 
to have a profpect in thefe iflands of a more fuccefsful harveft. 

With the ufual fuperflitions of thefe iflanders, they feem to 
have no officiating priefts; and their religious doctrines hang | 
on them more loofely. They are honeft, and actively bene- 
volent to each other: old age is honoured and revered; and 
female chaftity, except among the lower orders, apparently 
revered. Their natches, and other aunual exhibitions, feem 
not only public amufements but religious obfervances. Human 
facrifices are almo/? unknown. 

In the voyage from the Friendly Iflands to the Marquefas, 
where one adventurous miffionary, with a firm perfeverance, 
refolved to fettle, we meet with fome remarks on the forma- 
tion of thefe low coral iflands, which we {hall tranfcribe. 


¢ Concerning the formation of thefe low iflands the opinions of 
men are various ; but whether fuch a mafs of matter grows like a 
fhrub, or be the work of millions of animalcules, is what I mutt 
Jeave to the learned. It appears, however, that in their perfeét ftate 
they come no nearer to the furface than where the fea breaks upon 
them. The part of this ifland that.we were upcn I fuppofe to have 
rifen about two or three furlongs in breadth, and by the force of the 
fea againft the outer edge the parts projecting were broken off ; 
thefe, as the fea drove them towards the lagoon, would itrike other 
parts and force them off, and a heavy ftorm coming on would, with 
irrefiftible violence, drive them up in a ridge at fome diftance from 
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the fea-fide, and near to the edge of the lagoon, This is evidently 
the cafe here. The firft ridge lies within one hundred yards of the 
lagoon, and about three furlongs from the edge of the reef next the 
fea. The fecond ridge runs within ten yards ‘of the firft, and the 
furrow between is about ten or twelve feet deep. The other ridges, 
of which there are many, are nearly about the fame diftance, and 
the furrows the fame, differing only in proportion as we may fup- 
pofe the ftorms to have done which threw them up: thefe being 
compofed entirely of large coral ftones, prove this to have been the 
caufe; and the ridges lying lengthwife in a direétion about north 
and fouth, demonftrate that no other-than gales from the weftward 
could have produced this effeét on this fide of the ifland : and it is 
known, that winds from that quarier, though not exceffively ftrong, 
raife a more hollow and heavy {well than any other. At prefent, 
about a furlong from the outer edge of the reef, the ftones, after 
running over a flat of that breadth, form a fteep wall not lefs than 


» eight or ten yards above the furface of the fea; but even over this 


height the ftones are driven, and fhooting a confiderable way in, 
cover fome of the former ridges, and form a gradual flope. Indeed 
it is almoft incredible what large lumps of folid coral lie thrown 
half way up the fteep wall above mentioned. I remarked no other 
part of the ifland where fuch effects of ftorms were to be feen; in 
fome -places more towards the $. E, and where the land was not 
more than a furlong in width, it was low and covered with fine 
white coral fand, mixed with rotten vegetables and leaves of trees 
that grow upon it: this in general is the kind of foil; even upon 
the large ftones this rotten matter and the coral fand are blown, 
and there the trees are more flourifhing and abundant than in other 
places. 

‘ From this time nothing material occurred until we made the 
Marquefas. One of the Serle’s ifland party had a fever for three 
or four days, but foon got the better of it,-and was the only one that 
fuffered from that expedition. As we were trufting wholly to our 
time-keeper, we found ourfelves, after fo long a paflage, contrary 
to our expectation, confiderably to the weftward, when we faw 
Santa Chriftina on the 4th of fune, a little before funrife in the 
morning, bearing E. N. E. diftant nine leagues. Being thus to lee- 
ward of our port, we kept plying till the afternoon of the following 
day, and took feveral compafs bearings, to afcertain the extent and 
relative fituation of the iflands.’ Pp. 126. 


The beauty of the females of the Marquefas made fome im- 
prefion on ‘the narrator; and we may be allowed to copy 
what the journalift has defcribed. 


‘ Onur firft vifitors from the fhore came early; they were feven 
beautiful young women, fwimming quite naked, except a few green 
leaves tied ronnd their middle: they kept playing roand the fhip 
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for three hours, calling Waheine! until feveral of the native men 
had got on board; one of whom being the chief of the ifland, re~ 
quefted that his fifter might be taken on board, which was complied 
with: fhe was of a fair complexion, inclining to a healthy yellow, 
with a tint of red in her cheek, was rather ftout, but poffeffing fuch 
fymmetry of features, as did all her companions, that as models for 
the ftatuary and painter their equals can feldom be found, Our 
Otaheitean girl, who was folerably fair, and had a comely perfon, 
was notwithitanding greatly eclipfed by thefe women, and, J believe, 
felt her inferiority in no {mall degree ; however, fhe was fuperior in 


. the amiablenefs of her manners, and pofleffed more of the foftnefs 


and tender feeling of the fex: fhe was afhamed to fee a woman 
upon the deck quite naked, and fupplied her with a complete drefs 
of new Otaheitean cloth, which fet her off to great advantage, and 
encouraged thofe in the water, whofe numbers were now greatly ine 
creafed, ta importune for admiffion; and out of-pity to them, as we 
faw they would not return, we took them on board: but they were 
in a meafure difappointed, for they could_not all fucceed fo well as 
the firft in getting clothed; nor did our mifchievous goats even 
fuffer them to keep their green leaves, but as they turned to avoid 


‘them they were attacked on each fide alternately, and completely 


firipped naked.’ Pp. 129. 


Upon the whole, we find little at the Marquefas but po- 
verty and contented ignorance. ‘The account of the govern 


ment, &c. we will felect, 


“ Their religious ceremonies refemble thofe of the Society Iffands, 


They have a morai in each diftri&t, where the dead are buried bes 


neath a pavement of large ftones, but with fuch exceptions as in the 
cafe of the chief Honoo, ‘They have a multitude of deities. Thofe 
mott frequently mentioned are Opooamanne, Okeeo, Oenamoe, 
Opee-peetye, Ondoko, Oetanow, Fatee-aitapoo, Onoetye ; but none 
who feem fuperior to the reft, though the extent of my information 
is {mall on this head. They only offer hogs in facrifices, and never 
men. 

** The chief Tenae prefides over four diftriéts, Ohitahoo, Tahe- 
way, and Jnnamei, all opening into Refolution bay, and Onopoho, 
the adjoining valley to the fouthward. He has four brothers: Aeow- 
taytay, Natooafeedoo, Oheephee, and Moeneenee: but none of 
them feem invefted with any aythority ; and Tenae himfelf with 
lefs than the Otaheitean chiefs, 

“ There is no regular government, eftablifhed law, or punith- 
ments; but cuftom is the general rule, 

“ As to their food and manners, like moft uncivilifed nations, 
they have no regular meals, but eat when they are hungry, and 
here not in a great quantity at a time, this being their fcarce feafon, 
When they haye a hog, they eat of it five or fix times a-day ;, and 
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when without animal food, they ufe the roafted bread-fruit, fith, 
mahie, pudding made of it and other vegetables, ahee-nuts, and a 
pafte made of a root refembling the yam; and this:they dovoftea 
through the day. The women are not allowed to eat hog, and are 
probably under other prohibitions as at Otaheite, and feem. much 
more fervile to the. men, and harfhly treated. ~ They,.are employed 
in making cloth and matting, but not in cookery, except for them- 
felves. I have never obferved any of the men, from the chief to the 
toutou, at work, except a few old perfons making cords and nets. 
The reft idle about, and bafk in the fun, telling their ftories, and 
beguiling the time. 

“© The chief is faid to have three wives; the youngeft is. with 
bim here, the others in different parts of the ifland. He has feverat 
children, fome of which live with him here, and the others with 
their mothers. Obferving a pregnant woman, I afked her how many 
children fhe had; fhe replied, three. I wifhed to know if they were 
by the fame man; fhe faid, yes, I afked further, if he had any other 
wife; fhe faid, no. Whence I am. led to fuppofe, that, though 
‘Tenae has more wives than one, this is not ufual, and may be the 
privilege of the chief. They feem to be very fond of their chil, 
dren; and when I weut up the valley I faw the men often dandling 
them upon their knees, exactly as I have obferved an old grand-~ 
father with us in a country village. 

** Their particular cuftems I am not yet able to deforibe ; but I 
learn, the fon muft not touch the clothes of the father, and muft 
walk before him on the road; and the father muft not touch any 
thing, nor eat victuals which have paffed over the Kead of the fon, 
Before the age of puberty, the operation of flitting the prepuce is 
performed ; and all the men are tattoued, even to the very lips and 
eyelids. . Their difeafes are few; I have indeed hardly obferved 
the appearance of any; and they are as yet happily free from that 
fatal miley which has made fuch ravages in the Society Iflands,”’ 


P. 144. 


To the weft of Tongataboo are the Feejee Iflands, now fub- 
jet to the former ftate, but once independent. Through fome 
part of thefe lay the famous courfe of captain Bligh; and cap- 
tain Duff examined, ‘in a general way, the whole groupe. On 
the north of the new Hebrides, and a little to the eaft of Solo- 
mon’s Iflands, fome others were difcovered by our navigators, 
properly named from their fhip. They are a race refembling 


the reft, with fhades only of difference. A tranfient vifit to the - 


Ladrones; and the Pelew Iflands, concludes the moft remarkable 
particulars of the nautical part of the voyage. We muft, 
however, feleé&t a fpecimen of the joursialift’s manner, which, 
the reader will.perceive, poffeffes much of the onéfion. of the 


fect. 
_* 2d, Qur monthly prayer meeting. We-thall tranfcribe a paf- 
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fage from one of the journals on this occafion, which others will feel 
witly fenfations of delight as we do: “ O Lord, how greatly haft 
thou honoured me, that thoufands of thy dear children fhould be 


_ praying for me, a worm! Lord, thou haft fet me ina heathen land, 


but a land, if Imay fo fpeak, flowing with milk and honey. O put 
more grace and gratitude into my poor cold heart, and grant that I 
may never with Jefhurun grow fat and kick.” 

‘3d. Employed on the boat. Vifited by the king and queen, who 
fipply all our wants. Our hogs are increafed to feventy; and we 
have entreated them to-bring ne more. One of out fheep brought 
a fine young ram lamb, much wanted. 

* sth. Held a meeting preparatory to the communion. Brother 
Lewis, as eldeft minifter, after praver, examined every one with great 
fidelity and tendernefs, giving fuch exhortation and réproof as was 
néceffary. A happy opetinefs of mind and melting of heart prevailed ; 
and‘fymptoms of genuine contrition for any paft improprieties to- 
wards each other. This was the firft meeting of the kind we had 
held, and it was truly profitable: we experienced fornething of the 
healing and refrefhing prefence of God with us. Refolved fuch 
meeting fhould be monthly. : 

‘ oth, Vifited by a chief prieft from Papara, Temarree, who is 
reputed equal to Manne Manne. He is called an Eatooa; fome- 
times, Taata no t’Eatooa, the man of the Eatooa: he was dreffed in 
a wrapper of Otaheitean cloth, and over it an officer’s coat doubled 
round him. At his firft approach he appeared timid, and was in- 
vited in: he was but juft feated when the cuckoo clock ftruck, and 
filled him with aftonifhment and terror, Old Pyetea had brought 
the bird fome bread-fruit, obferving it muft be ftarved if we never 
fed it, At breakfaft we invited Temarree to our repaft; but he firft 
held out his hand with a bit of plantain, and looked very folemn, 
which one of the natives. faid was an offering to the Eatooa, and 
we muft receive: when we had taken it out of his hand, and- laid 
it under the table, he fat down and made a hearty breakfaft. 

¢ Brother Cover read the tranflated addrefs to all thefe refpe&ted 
guefts, the natives liftening with attention, and particularly the 
prieft, who feemed to drink in every word, but appeared difpleafed 


Foe urged to caft away their falfe gods ; and on hearing the names 


ehovah and Jefus, he would turn and whifper. The people were 


' examined by the brethren if they underftood what was faid, and re- 


peated a confiderable part of what had been delivered, and feemed 
greatly pleafed, 

¢ gth. Temarree accompanied the king and queen, and ftaid ta 
dine with us. He is, we find, of the royal race, and fon of the 
famed’ Oberea. He is the firft chief of the ifland after Pomarre, by 
whom he has been fubdued, and now lives in friendfhip with him, 
and has adopted his fon. He is alfo high in efteem as a prieft. His 
name of Eatooa engaged our converfation. We told him the Eatooa 
could not die; a8 he muft. A by-ftanding native faid, “ that he mutt 
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be a bad Eatooa indeed; for he had himfelf feen one of his kind 
killed with a mufket; and that they were no gods who could be 
killed.” Thefe priefts pretend to great power, as forcerers, to kill 
and make alive; and the people are in much awe of them < but we 
fet their power at nought.’ P. 162. 





‘16th. The account they’ (the miffionaries who had encircled the 
ifland) give is, that they made the circuit of the greater peninfula, 
and entered Tiaraboo, which Pomarree reprefented as of very diffi- 


‘cult travelling ; fo they returned by the fouth, and were evéry 


where kindly received, and moft hofpitably entertained by Temartee, 
who prevailed on brother Main to be his tayo, and gave him and 
brother Clode each a double canoe, fhewing them all his ftores and 


. fire-arms which he got from the mutineers; the guns, however, by 


the policy of the Swedes, are all bent. Pomarre, and the king and 

queen, would fain have detained them, not meaning themfelves to 

return to Matavai till the fhip comes. Every evening and morning 

the king, or fome of the people, reminded them of the parow, or 

prayer, and joined with them attentively ; but fometimes the na- 

tives were noify and interruptive: however, the brethren daily 
maintained their worfhip, and on the fabbath retired, and’enjoyed 

{weet communion with God. 

‘ Their fingularity of manners in this part of the ifland, which 
had not been vifited by them, their finging, and afking a bleffing on 
their meals, excited furprife and laughter, though probably not the 
laugh of contempt: for every where they were treated f{umptuoufly, 
and fometimes on a table, with plates, in the Englifh fafhion. We 
cannot omit an obfervation here made by one of the brethren : 
** Yet all this kindnefs is not the gofpel: were we as gods among 
them, we fhould be wretched, if they believed not our meffage.” 

“ A prieft, who pretended. to.great power in witchcraft, produced 
a rufh wrapped up in the form of a bird, and fhewed me,” fays one 
of the miffionaries, “ how they worfhipped their god by this inftru- 
ment, and intimated that it gave the divine refponfe as our bible. 
To a curious perfon it would have been a feaft to examine, but my 
bowels yearned over their ignorance and idolatry, 

“ The fame prieft very kindly anointed my legs, which were 
much affected, with the juice of an herb, which gave me more relief 
before morning than all the applications I had made for three weeks 
before; fo that they are not deftitute of fome medical knowledge, 
probably the refult of experience.” P. 164. 


The Appendix contains fourteen fections. The fubjects 
are the 

‘Face of the Country at Otaheite ; Government—Ranks in So- 
ciety—Property ; Inhabitants—Men, Women, Children—Abodes ; ° 
Deities of Otaheite; Priefthood and Sacrifices; Singular Cuftoms ; 
Amufements; Cookery; Birds; Fifhery; Trees and Shruts; Ca- 


noes ; Difeafes ; Comparative State.’ 
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- Thefe feétions comprife a correé&t and valuable account of 
Otaheite, which, however, we cannot conveniently abridge, 
In the lait fe€tion fome of the preceding obfervations are re- 
capitulated ; and the comparative ftatement will probably be 


interefting, 


‘ Hereditary fucceffion appears the. eftablifhed cuitom at Ota- 
heite, and Otoo fovereign; his chieftains, though fupreme in their 
feveral diftriéts, owing him paramount obedience, and apparently 
at prefent unable to control his authority, and in a {tate of general 
fubjeftion, At Tongataboo an oligarchy feemns to prevail, at the 
head of which is a monarch of the Futtafaihe rece,to whom all pay 


homage ; yet another perfon, under the title of Dugonagabooh, has 


the chief power and authority, commanding the army by fea and 
land: whether this office be hereditary or elective is not afcertained. 

Toogahowe, though not the eldeit fon, on the death of Tibo Moo- 
mooe, affumed the government ; his acknowledged warlike character 
probably removed every competitor, Befides thefe, other chiefs 


. feem poffefled of yreat power. In Ohitahoo, the only. ifland of the 
‘Marquefas which we vifited, the chief feems poffefled of lefs power 


than was exercifed in both the others. red boo refembles moft 
the government of Japan, where the facred majci’) is a fort of ftate 
prifoner to the captain-general; but at the Friencly Iflands Futta- 
faihe has great authority, though Digsoivaisbools fend’ as fuperior 
in command as he acknow ledges himself inferior in dignity. ‘Thus 
Tacitus defcribes Germany as poffeffed of a monarch hereditary, 
propter dignitatem, and a great general, dux, eleéted, ‘propier virtutent, 
on account of his courage and inilitary fkill. In thefe iflands ftrong 
traits of the ancient feudal fy tem appear. 

* In their perfons, the men‘of the fuperior rank all feem a larger 
race than ourfelves, or the common people. At Otaheite they 
were fofter featured, more full and flethy ; ; at Tongataboo more 
mufcular, and affecting a more ftately gait and fuperiority ; at Ohi- 
tahoo, thiongh complaining of hunger, they were fufficiently plump, 
and much more tattooed all over, and diftinguifhed by drefs and 
ornainents, 

‘The women at the Marquefas, for beauty of feature, fymmetry 
of form, and lightnefs of colour, far exceeded the other iflands, At 
Otahcite and Tongataboo very' few were {een who had pretenfions 
to beauty ; they were generally large, their features mafculine, their 
colour deeper, ‘and many very difeufting : yet at Ohitahoo the fe- 
males appeared in the moft abject fubjeftion, whilft at Otaheite 
fome enjoyed diftinguithed dignity, without particular prohibitions 
as to food ; and thofe who were under rftrictions feemed not fo 
enflaved, and at liberty to change their hutbands if they pleafed. At 
Tongataboo fome were held in higheft reverence, and Futtafaihe 
hindelf paid one elderly woman ile fame expreifion ‘of homage 
waich he received from every other chieftain. 
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‘ In’ improvements and civil government the people of the 
Friendly Iilands appear fuperior: their canoes are larger, more’nu- 
merous, and better formed; their clubs and carvings more curious, 
their land better cultivated, their roads neatly maintained, and their 
country generally enclofed with reed fences ; property alfo appears 
more protected, and no arbitrary exaétions noticed: while the de- 
{fpotic rule at Otaheite, in many inftances, and the infolent de- 
mands of the Arreoy fociety, tend to deftroy all induftry. Re- 
fpect for the chiefs is every where great, but appeared leaft at Ohi- 
tahoo, 

‘ In manners, the Society iflanders feem the moft diffolute, and 
the Arreoy fociety the fink of lewdnefs and cruelty. In the Friendly 
Iflands marriage is general, and, except the chiefs, they feem to have 
only one wife. It is faid at Tongataboo, that adultery is punifhed 
with death.. There, and at the Marquefas, no infant murders are 
allowed ; but, contrariwife, they are fond of their children, and take 
pleafire { in a numerous family. Though at the deceafe of Tibo 
Moomooe, and during his illnefs, fome cruel and inhuman pra¢tices 
are mentioned, yet nothing comparable with the horrible human 
facrifices at Otaheite, . In another feature alfo they greatly differ, 
as old age is as much refpected at Ohitahoo and Tongataboo as it 

“Is neglected at Otaheite. 

‘In their propenfity to theft they too much refembled each other, 
though the Friendly iflanders feemed the moft daring. With refpect 
to the difeafe which makes the moft fatal ravage, the Society iflanders 
are much the moft generally infeéted; fewer at Tongataboo; and 
at the Marquefas it is happily yet unknown, 

$ As to native fertility, all the iflands, with prudence and culture, 
would furnifh abundant fupplies; but as the natives labour little, 
and truft to the fpontaneous produétions of the earth chiefly, all 
fuffer at certain times of the year, when the bread-fruit is out of 
feafon, a temporary fcarcity. At Ohjtahoo it amounted to hunger; 
the mahie was difgufting; and the very animals were pinched for 
want of food, though no where did the bread-fruit trees appear more 
flourifhing. At Tongataboo, the chiefs, to fecure plenty, changed 
their abodes to other iflands. At Otaheite the greateft profufion of 
native productions appeared, notwithftanding the horrible watte 
committed at their feaftings, and by the Arreoy fociety ; and want 
is feldom known, ‘The border of low land teems with plenty of 
bread-fruit, evee, and ¢ocoa-nut. At Ohitahoo there is no low 
land; at Tongataboo the country is flat. and enclofed, and, though 
little cultivated, very produttive,: But after vifiting all the other 
iflands, captain Wilfon-obferves, that he was forcibly ftruck, at his 
fecond vifit to Otaheite, with the fuperior politenefs of their man- 
ners, their fingujar cordiality of addrefs, and their vifible improve- 
ment during that fmall fpace in the fcale of civilifation in drefs as 
well as behaviour: and taking into the account its amenity, the fa- 
lubrity of the climate, the plenty of fine water, fpontaneous produc~ 
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tions of the earth, the rich and moft romantically piéturefque ap- 
peatrances of the country, he felt the juftice of the title given to 
Otaheite by one of the navigators, as the Queen of Iflands.’ Pp. 406. * 


On the whole, though we differ, in fome points, from the 
miffionaries, we mult, with the former exceptions, approve 
their attempt and their narrative. - Their conduét, com- 
pared with that of the catholic miffionaries, appears to deferve 
confiderable applaufe. They did not eagerly adopt new con- 
verts, or truft to thofe who would readily profefs Chriftianity 
with their lips, without feeling its doétrines in their hearts. 
We hope that they will not err in the other extreme, and infift 
on that inward impulfe which they cannot explain, and which 
their converts will not underftand. : 

Weare forry to be obliged to add the account of the failure 
of this benevolent plan. The caufes of the mifcarriage are not 
properly underftood ; but it is probable, that, by attacking the 
rooted prejudices of the iflanders, and withing to deprive them 
of pleafures to which they had been long accuftomed, the mif- 
fionaries excited the fury of oppofition. Whether the attempt 
will be renewed, or whether the miffions of Tongataboo and 
Refolution Bay have fhared in the deftruction, we are not in- 
formed. 





The Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, from their firft Appearance 
above the Elbe, to the Death of Egbert: with a Map of 
their ancient Territory. By Sh. Tyrner. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies.. 1799. 


IN few European countries has the field of hiftorical an- 
tiquity been fo little cultivated as in the Britith dominions. 
Our antiquaries have been more attentive to the illuitration of 
Roman remains, or of trivial topics of mere curiofity, than 
to the grand provinces of national hiftory. Illuftrious names, 
royal patronage, the bias of education at our univerfities, have 
confpired with other caufes to render mere claflical learn- 
ing, or phyfical and mathematical {cience, the fafhionable ftu- 
dies of our countrymen. Thefe purfuits having long ufurped 
the chief talents of the kingdom, it is no wonder that in hi- 
ftorical refearches we yield to moft of the nations of Chriften- 
dom. Not to {peak of Germany, France, Spain, or Italy, if 
we vifit even the northern realms of Europe, we fhall find 
ourfelves inferior in this interefting branch of national erudi- 
tion. So ardently is this province cultivated in Sweden, that 
every young man, who takes a degree at the univeriity of 
Upfal, is obliged to produce a printed differtation in the Latin 
language on fome topic of national antiquity ; an infticution 
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which has formed many able antiquaries, and correct writers 
of hiftory. Inthe eye of patriotifm, fuch purfuits will ap- 
pear more ufeful and honourable than the fabrication of infi- 
pid verfes in Greek or Latin, or the compofition of thefes, 
which leave not a trace behind. It is far from our intention 
to fhow any difefteem for clafical or mathematical ftudies ; 
but we with that a fair avenue may be opened to candidates 
in other departments of learning. 

Impreffed as we are with thefe fentiments, it may be fup- 
pofed that the prefent work engaged our particular attention ; 
and we cannot deny that we were eager to applaud. Some 
paffages of the sealati it may be proper to tranfcribe. 


‘ The view which the prefent author has taken of the fubject 
differs from that of his refpeéted predeceffors. He thought that the 
period of the Anglo-Saxon hiftory, which preceded the invafion of 
England, was worthy of greater attention, becaufe to contemplate 
the infancy of celebrated nations is among the moft pleafing occu- 
pations of human curiofity ; it is peculiarly important to us, the 
pofterity of the Anglo-Saxons, to know as much as poflible of our 
continental anceftors. The firft book of this hiftory itates all the 
information that could be colleéted on this point. 

* The hiftory of the Britons, during the era immediately preced- 
ing the Saxon invafion, is alfo of great confequence to the clear 
perception of the fubfequent events. This part of our antiquities 
has been much negleéted by our general hiftorians ; an humble at- 
tempt has been made, in the latter part of the firft book, to felect 
the trueft incidents from the obfcurity and error with which they 
are enveloped. 

* The defence of Britain by the natives, though highly intereft- 
ing, has never been fufficiently ftudied. On this fubject it ap- 
peared of fupreme importance to confult the evidence of the Bri- 
tons themfelves. The prefent day happens to be more favourable 
to this fubjeét than any preceding era. The literature of the an- 
cient Britons, after a long oblivion difgraceful to our curiofity, is 
now under the attention of gentlemen able to difclofe it. Some of 
its treafures have been brought forward. The author has eagerly 
availed himfelf of thefe, though few in comparifon of what aétu- 
ally exift, and trufts that the intelligent curiofity of the public will 
call out of their duft the numerous compofitions which have fo 
long flumbered, ufelefsly to the world, in private libraries, and a 
forgotten tongue. With fuch unpardonable negleét have thefe re- 
lics of our ancient iflanders been treated, that even Welchmen 
have complained that their language was unintelligible, and a ma- 
nufcript of old Britifh mufic is in exiftence, of which the notation 
is not at prefent to be decyphered. While it could have been un- 
derftood it was difregarded, and thus a monument of ancient days, 
highly precious to every inquifitive mind, is loft to us for ever. 


, 
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¢ The poems of the bards, mentioned in the fecond book of this 
work, ought to appear with literal tranflations and notes; the Bri- 
tith Triades ought alfo to be publifhed. If any old Britith genea# 
logies exift, they fhould be colleéted ; every Britifh fragment, that 
at all appertains to hiftory, fhould be fecluded no longer. Bre- 
tagne as well as Wales thould be explored. The Danifh Iiterati 
have given, in this refpeét, an example to the world. A collec- 
tion like Langebek’s Scriptores Rerum Danicarum medii A‘vi, pars 
tim haétenus inediti, fhould appear from every country; and until 
fuch efforts are made. to refcue the relics of hiftory from the de- 
ftruétion which has already confumed fome, and is about to anni- 
hilate the reft, the literati of every country deferve to be fligma- 
tized for their fatal indolence.’ P. iv, 


Mr. Turner begins with confidering the origin of the Sax 
ons, and then proceeds to defcribe the country which tley pof- 
feffed before they vifited the Britifh fhores. It was with fome 
furprife that we found the latter fubject illuftrated by a copy of 
the old map of Holftein, by Pontanus, publifhed about one 
hundred and fifty years ago, when geography had obtained 
very little precifion; inftead of, what common fenfe might 
have di€tated, a copy of fome recent and cxaét map of the 
country. Nor could it efcape remark, that, while the map 
prefents the important diftrit of the Angles, the author de- 
fers his account of that people to a detached and remote page. 

After mentioning the Saxon iflands of North Strandt and 
Bufen, the writer thus proceeds. 


¢ The moft celebrated, and the moft frequented of the Saxon 
iflands, was Heilig-ifland.. The words literally mean the facred 
ifland, but the date and reafon of this epithet are now loft *, In the 
eleventh century it had two other names; Farria, and Foffetis-land, 
which have been written with various orthography. 

‘ In the German’ ocean +, not forty miles diftant from Eider- 
ftadt, and rather farther from the mouth of the Elbe, ftarids this ve- 
nerated place. If a line from the Elbe to the peninfula of the Ei- 
der were fuppofed to form the bafe of an equilateral triangle, Hei- 
-ligland would be nearly at the vertex. In the middle of the fea an 
abrupt projection of lofty rocks rifes awfully from the bofom of 


— 





* Some derive the name from Hilgo, a bifhop of the place; others, and in 
the opinion of Pontanus, verior, from fome holy virgins who inhabited: it. 
Their facred fteps the refpeGful grafs never covered, as all the natives wil! at- 
te and fhow. Pontanus Chorog. 739. The name Foflerifland arofe from its 
idol Fofete. Altfridus, in Spener’s Not'tia, 372. 

+ This defcription is col'ected from Adam Bremen, p. 64. Pontanns Chos 
rog: 738—"40. 1 Bufching’s Geography, 166—168, and from the commu-. 
ricat‘ons of fome gentlemen who have frequented the coaft. Nieuwerk, at 
the very mouth of the E]}be, is f mere fand, with a beacon upon it. In1714 
the ifland was annexed to the crown of Denmark: it had been formerly pof- 
felled by the dukes of Holftcin Gottorf. Bufching. 
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the waves, and, ftrong with the inaffailable fortifications of nature, 
it prefents one entrance, only’ to the friendly navigator. _ Viewed qi- 
ftin@tly, two divifions of the ftony mafs are remarked; one, the 
highland furnamed Klif, coloured. by its red ftrata of earth, which 
is every year difclofing more and more of its folid bafe to the in- 
vading waters, feemed once like a mighty wall ereéted to coerce 
the ocean. It afcends towards the fky with an elevation of forty- 
fix German ells. 

‘ A fcanty covering of rich clayey mould, from two feet and a 
half to four in depth, produces fome fpecies of corn, which once 
excelled the harvefts of the Eiderftadt, and a few vegetables, but 
not fufficient for the demands of its {mall population; no trees pro~ 
vide their grateful fhade and agreeable profpeét; their abfence is 
compenfated by the happy want of all noxious reptiles. The do- 
mefticated animals of our food and labour equalled the beft prodtice 
of Friefland; they are now reduced to about fixty cattle, and as 
marty fheep : the fudden fteeps occafion their wanderings to be re- 
ftricted. This fpot was formerly famous for the capture of her- 
rings ; it is ftill abundant in fith. 

¢ The other part, the Duhnen or Downs, is fandy, with a finall 
part of rocky ground, on which ftands a fourth of the dwellings of 
the inhabitants, with the apparatus of their fifhery. One hundred 
and eighty fteps compofe the defcent from the Klif. The red por- 
tion detains the waters of the {ky when they fall, The Dubnen 
was formerty full of the fw eeteft fountains, but at prefent the wa- 
ter of its two fprings ferve only the cattle and common ufes. It 
affords no pafturage, but it admits the vegetation of hemp, and 
fhelters the harmléfs colonies of the rabbit. A mole fecures it from 
the fea, and a channel deep enough for moderate veffels, and about 
three quarters of a mile broad, has, fince 1728, feparated the Duh- 
nen from the ‘Klif. 

‘ In the autumnal feafon it is vifited by innumerable fucceffions 
of winged emigrants *, who hope to find on a rock fo fecluféa fafe 
afylum and more congenial atmofphere ; but its promifes are deceit- 
ful, for man occupies it, and the pleafure of the monarch of cre- 
ation demands a lavifh facrifice of animal life; yet moralifts admit, 
that the quantity of general happinefs is in all probability augment- 
ed in that fyftem, which commands one being to become the food 
of another, To cenfure the eftablifhed order of nature is to put 
our wifdom in, abfurd competition with omnifcient benevolence. 

‘ Its inhabitants imbibe health and vigour from its falubrious tky. 
They are indefatigable in their occupations, which are generally 
thofe of the fifherman and the pilot. Perpetually.at fea, like their 
Saxon anceftors, they difregard the terrofs of the ocean, and de- 





* The officer, whofe account Pontapus has prefetved, particularizes the fea- 
birds, cranes, fwans, ducks, larks, and thrufhes, among thofe which perform 
this autumnal j journey, P: 739 
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light to difplay their intrepidity when the agitated waters intimidate 
others. Frugal in their domeftic economy, the harveft of their 
nets, and the friendly corn of the poor hufbandman of the north, 
compofe the food which contents them, Their agriculture is too 
fimple to boaft of thofe inftruments, which diminifh the labour 
without, perhaps, impairing the fupply. The horfe is wanting. 
They have not'even the univerfal plough ; the nature,of the coun- 
try may profcribe it. The fair fex are the farmers of the ifland ; 
they condefcend, or fubmit, to dig the land, fow, harrow, and 
reap, and even patiently threfh, and with handmills grind what 
their induftry has obtained: but it feems not te be brutality of dif- 
pofition, but the imperious neceflities of fituation, which impofe 
fuch revolting toil upon the weaker fex. The men, in equal but 
in varied difficulties, employ their activity, and add the bounty of 
Neptune to the gifts of their Ceres *. 

‘ A numerous population is not compatible with a life of fuch 
hazard and labour. _The families who inhabit the rocks are few ; 
the aggreffions of the waves concur to prevent a multiplication. In 
ancient times, the extent of foil capable of cultivation was much 
larger than the fmall portion which at prefent is vifible.’ Though 
facred in the eftimation of man, the elements have not refpeéted it. 
In the year 800, a furious tempeft from the north-weft occafioned 
the greater portion to be fwallowed up by the waves. In 1300 and 
1500 it fuffered materially from the fame caufe; but the inundation 
of 1649 was fo deftruétive, that but a {mall part of the ifland fur- 
vived it. If another attack fhould wafh away the fandy downs, 
{carce one-fixth of the prefent population could fubfift. 

¢ Surrounded by nations highly civilized, this ifland exifis for 
the benefit of all who navigate the Elbe. This commercial river, 
from its dangerous coaft, could not be entered without it. A fea- 
mark by day, a light-houfe by night, it points out the path of 
fafety to the anxious mariner, and abounds with {kilful pilots, who 
poffefs the local knowledge which he needs. They conduct veffels 
to the Elbe, the Wefer, the Eider, or the Hever. But though now 
fo ufeful to the navigator, it was in diftant times his moft fatal ter- 
ror. Its capacious port, which opens to the fouth, will contain 
above an hundred veffels of burthen within its fheltering arms, and 
defends them from the north and weft. So fafe an harbour, a fitu- 


ation fo contiguous to many marts of wealth and induftry, invited 


the adventurers of promifcuous piracy. From the ageof the Sax- 





* The ifland contained many curious minerals, fome petrefactions of filberte 
and waxen tapers, and an ore of yold, which was feut to the dukes of Hol- 
ftein, und in the proceffes of {melting yielded fo much fulphur as to difcharge 
the expence of obtaining the pure gold. Pontanus, 729. Tnuis is fingular, as 
gold is feldom found united with fulphur, though auriferous pyrites Have been 
met with ia Peru, Sibcria, Sweden, and Huneary. 2 Schinerfler’ Minerslogy, 
23. 2 Chaptal. Chem. 441. Among the fubftances indurated by the afflux of 
calcareous matter, we read of human hands. Pont. 739. 
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ens almoft to our own it was thronged with maritime depredators *. 
The writers of evety period annex this difmal feature to its defcrip- 
tion; and though we muft condemn with delicacy the national em- 
ployment of our forefathers, we may rejoice that the energies of 
their pofterity have been directed to colonize, not to ravage; to 
explore with infatiable ardour the boundlefs fields of {cience and 
commercial induftry, not to watch like the fanguinary tyger for its 
unfufpecting victim, and profper by human mifery, 

‘ It is a fubject of geographical conteft, whether it be the Aéta- 
nia of Pliny and the ifland of the Caftum Nemus of Tacitus +.’ 


Pp. 28. ‘ 


We have feleéted this paffage as a very favourable fpeci« 
mene Ia general, Mr. Turner’s ftyle and manner prefent a 
diftant, a very diftant imitation of Gibbon; but his language 
is extremely unequal, fometimes {welling to poetry, fometimes 
defcending to colloquial phrafeology, and fometimes disfigured 
with confufion or violence of metaphor. 

The hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons is fo generally known, at 
leaft in its moft important features, that we need not analyfe 
the prefent production. We fhall content ourfelves with a 
few obfervations and extra¢éts, and conclude with a character 
of the whole as it impreffed us after an attentive perufal. 

_P. 45. The edition of the Tabula Peutingeriana, to which 
Mr. Turner refers, is the worft, as the recent one of Vienna 
is the beft. 

P. 93. ‘ The exiftence of nobility among the Goths is a 
curious circumftance.’ Far from this, it would be difficult to 
difcover any people, ancient or modern, barbarous or civilifed, 
which had not a noble order. 

P. 104. The paffage of Gildas, which Mr. Turner tranf- 
lates, and imagines to be fingularly adapted to the fubject, by 
its rumbling, rough, fierce expreflion, is a curiousinitance of 
falfe criticifm, the whole complaint of that barbarous writer 
being compofed in the fame tone. = - 
~ P. 1197. When our author accufes Gildas and Beda of ig- 
norance concerning the Roman walls, he ought to have recol- 





* «It has been often the feat of a royal refidence. Radbodus, king of Frifia, 
had his jaf fovereignty upon it. The Sea-kengs alfo frequented it. But.this 
ifland has been often caalcamied with Helgoland, a populous diftri@ of Nor- 
way. Pontan. 739. This Helyoland is mentioned in Ohther’s Voyage, Al- 
fred’s Orofius, 24; and in Sir Hugh Willoughby’s Voyage, Hackluyr, p. 268, 
The kings of Helgoland, mentioned in the Norwegian Chronicle, weré kings 
of this province. Punt.’ 

+ * See Pontanus, 665, 737.—Cluverius gives Heiligland as A@ania, and 
Rugen from its weod and lake, as the ifland defiguated by Tacitus, Ant. Germ, 
107, 97-—Heiligland has no woods. Pontanus, while he hints the pretenfions 
of Zealand, feems to prefer Heiligland, becaufe it is near the Elbe, and isa 


tranflation of caftum nemus. 


Cait. Rev. Vou. XXVIII. Fan. 1800, © 
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lected that it is very doubtful whether Severus erected any wall 
fn Britain. Herodian and Dio, who wrote near his time, are 


-filent; and the whole refts upon the weak authority of 


Spartian- If Severus had erecéted this monument, numerous 
infcriptions would have informed pofterity of a fa& fo im- 
portant, whereas the infcriptions found do not name the empe- 
ror, and feem to belong to the rude period to which Gildas and 
Beda afcribe the wall. Even if we allow that Severus ereéted 
this fortification, it may have been fo ‘ruined by the conftant 
incurfions of the northern marauders as to fetes neceflary a 
complete renewal. But we pafs this, and other topics, on 
which we differ from Mr. Turner, becaufe the drynefs and 
prolixity of fuch difcuffions ill accord with a literary journal 

P. 120. Portus Adurni is tranflated Port/meath. It is Old 
Shoreham, near the mouth of the river Adur. 

P,; 122. It is curious to contraft the imagination of Mr. 
Turner with the dullnefs of Gildas ; the latter faying, or his 
words implying, that the Britons who defended the wall were 
frequently torn down by the hooked pikes of their favage in- 
vaders, Mr. Turner gives what he calls a Hogarthian pic- 
ture in ridicule of the Britifh author. This he ingenioufly 
attemprs, by depicting the poor Britons as fitting withintide 
the wall, to be caught like fifh with the chained hooks of 


‘their adverfaries. A man liable to fuch mifconceptions ought 


not to write hiftory, the very effence of which confifts in 
clearnefs of intellect, or what is commonly called good fenfe. 
An hiftorian cannot poffibly appear in a worfe pofture than 
when he is mounted upon the fiery fteed of imagination. In- 
ftead of cool inquiry concerning the moft important objects on 
his route, inftead of a patient inveftigation of thofe objects, 
he is galloping over hill, and dale, and down ; through mea-" 
dow, marth, and quagmire; catching a glance at one thing, 
and a peep at another, befpattering hémfelf, and throwing mud 
or duft into the eyes of the fpectator. 

P. 149. * When Henry of Huntingdon conduéts the 
northern plunderers half over the ifland, even as far as Stam- 
ford,’ Mr. Turner’s inference by no means follows, ‘ as if 
they could have traverfed it with the facility of a government 
meéffenger.’ It was a2 gradual invafion from camp to camp ; 
and our author’s imagination has again run off full {peed with 
his judgement ; which, as.a jockey would fay, neither fufh- 
ciently tightens the rein, nor carries a proper weight. 

P. 154. The authors quoted in note 27 are comparatively fo 
recent, that their teftimony cannot affect the queftion. ‘This 
leads us to obferve another ‘ftriking deficiency in Mr. Turner’s 
literary labour. Almoft every page evinces that ‘he is a ftranger 
to bibliography. Authors of. great reputation, authors of 
none, authors of veracity, authors of falfchood, authors of 
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ancient times, authors of recent defcription, are blended in one 
confufed mafs of equal quotation, and equal confidence. Any 


‘ perfon endued with two eyes, or with one, and having a tri- 


vial tincture of Latin, may«read myliads of books ; ir is the 
judicious ule of his reading that marks the able writer. On 
topics like this of Mr. Turner, two thirds of the works which 


3 he has perufed will never be quoted or mentioned by a judi- 


cious inquirer: guod non juvat objiat. In hiftoric inveftiga- 
tions, the chief objeét is to afcertain the age, charaGter, and 
veracity of the authors confulted,-and to felect a {mall but 
well arranged corps. 

P. 185. It was fufficient to have ftated that the Angli of 
Tacitus were moft probably feated in the modern diftri& of 
Anglen, in the duchy of Slefwic, without bewildering the 
reader with idle opinions and conjectures. The fuppofed ety- 
mology of the name is equally objectionable. 

P. 193. When our author prefers the recent mode of ex- 
prefling the found of ti, in Welch, by 2, in preference to the 
former mode df, he fhows a {ftrange predile&tion for incon- 
gruity. In the next page he expreffes his furprife that’ bards 
thould exift in Africa, as if any nation had been difcovered 
without its rude poets. 

P, 226. The following paffage may afford a fpecimen of 
Mr. Turner’s poetic flights. 


‘ Alas! the majeftical apparitions, though they have long ftalked 
the world with admiration running wildly in their train, can retura 
no more in vifible magnificence. Like dim ftars, fhooting faintly 
through the mift-wrapt night, a very doubtful glimpfe of their glory 
defcends to us. Arthur, the mufe’s friend, a mufe hiaefelf, though 
an all-tadiant fun in tradition, is in hiftory but a nebulous and 
diftant ftar; with fhadowing gloom he repofes in the records of 
truth, though in the flattering atmofphere of Pierian fiGion he 
moves along in brilliancy all diffufing, witha hoft of conftellations 


emulous of his glory.’ P. 226. 


This may be compared with the following curious metaphor, 
p. 86. * While Gratian governed the weftern wing of the 
Roman eagle, and Theodotius the eaftern, the legions of Bri- 
tain, who had fo often been confpicuous for their turbulence, 
feceded from their allegiance,’ &c. As it is the rage of the 
prefent day to trace the moft cafual and trifling refemblances 
of thought, perhaps a minute critic might conjecture, that 
this odd image arofe from the fight of two poulterers itrug- 
gling for one. goofe. 

P. 253. Mr. Turner is diffatisfied with the general term of 
Saxon Aeptarchy, confecrated by the ufage of ages, and of the 
moft eminent writers in the Englifh language. He withes to 
fubftitute offarchy, though he ee that the number of the 
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kingdoms varied at different periods. Innovation without ime 
provement ought always to be rejected. 

Mr. Turner’s hiftory of the heptarchy is on Mr. Lang- 
horn’s plan, which has been reprobated by many men of let 
ters. We have waded through it, without difcovering any 
thing new or interefting. 

An author who, at the prefent day, would attempt to illuf- 
trate the hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, ought to be completely 
verfed m their monuments, coins, and language. Mr. Tur- 
ner, however, does not appear to be even in the {malleft de- 

ree acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon language, or remains. 
in the Britith Mufeum are hundreds of Saxon manufcripts, 
from which he might have derived the moft important infor- 
mation. Far from evincing any ftudies of that kind, almoft 
the fole kind which he ought to have purfued for his prefent 
purpofe, he is even unacquainted with the public treafures of 
Saxon lore. Thus, in p. 338, his hefitation concerning Offa’s 

ueen fhows him to be a ftranger to the publifhed collec- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon coins ; from which he might alfo have 
illuftrated his argument p.. 367, as there are coins of Athel- 
tan with the in{fcription REX ToT. BRIT. Rex totius' Bri- 
tannia@. 

He betrays fuch want of difcrimination, in ufing the works 
which he thought neceflary for his defign, that there was no 
call for him to go out of his way, to teftify his infcience of 
bibliography. ‘The Arabian book of Abulcacim, which he 


- recommends, is a notorious forgery, as has been obferved by 


Antonio in his Bibliotheca Hifpanica, and by Gibbon himfelf, 


_whom our author carelefsly quotes. 


. But we mutt now take notice of the moft extraordinary fea~ 
ture of Mr. Turner’s book, which confifts in blending the 
dubious credit of certain Welch poets, parts of whofe works 
(or pretended works) have been recently publifhed, with the 
indubitable and facred fources of Englifh hiftory. 

Mr. Turner’s tirft recourfe to the old Welch poets occurs 
in p. 84, where he exprefles his hope that they. might tend to 
rectify the chronology of Beda,! Surely this is the firft time 
that poetical imagination was ever fuppofed capable of adjuft- 
ing a chronologica! gueftion. In p..148 the author fays, * I 
honour the veracity of the Welch bards, and admit their fas 
into hiftory.’ In p. 161 the authority of Golyzan, a Welch 
bard, is deemed fufficient to decide the feality of the maffacre 
of the Britons, by Hengiit! In p. 193 is another eulogy on 
the. Welch poets, as vouchers of hiftorical truth.. In p. 229 
it is gravely faid, that the exiftence of Arthur ‘ is teftitied by 
his contemporaries, whofe genius has furvived the ruin of 
twelve centuries’-.-meaning the Welch bards. So full of 
belief is our hiftorian, that circumitances,. which in the 
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‘eye of juft criticifm would fhake the antiquity and authority 
of thofe verfifiers, are by him adduced with complete confi- 
dence. Thus in p. 179 we find Golyzan and Talieffin 
quoted to {how that the Welch gave to the Englith the appel- 
lation of 4//myn, a term correfponding with the Latin A//e- 
manm, and with the French A/lemands. But we need only 
confult the Scriptores rerum Ailemannicarum of Goldaftus, to 
perceive that, at the fuppofed period of ,thofe bards, the terms 
Allemanni and Allemannia were almoft reftri€ted to modern 
Switzerland. D’Anville, in his Geography of the Middle 
_Ages, fhows that, even in the reign of Philip Auguftus of 
France, the term was equally reftricted ; and he can only ac- 
count for the French ‘appellation of Germany by fuppofing 
that it was derived from that province which was the neareft 
to France. It would therefore appear that this bafdic word 
in late times pafled from the French langyage into the Ar- 
morican, and thence into the Welch. 

With fimilar delufion our author fuppofes that Talieffin 
‘ became bard tothe king of Lochlin or Scandinavia,’ as ap- 
pears from his own poems. ‘There was at that time no kmg 
of Scandinavia; a vaft region, then divided into thirty or 
forty principalities, involved in a frequency of fanguinary 
contefts ; and to fuppofe that a Celtic poet was engaged at 
the court of a Gothic prince, is almoft as abfurd as to fup- 
pofe’ that a Chinefe may be appointéd poet laureat to George 
the Third. | 

Ju p. 204 we find a note concerning a poem by Aneurin. 


‘ This poem is an inftance of the great antiquity of poetic 
rhymes, and of the aptability of the Welch language for them. 
The ftanzas of ten or eleven lines each generally have only one 
rhyme. See eleven lines ending with awr, and ten with awn, in 
Evans, 70, 71. The Welch bards make a new theory of the ori- 
gin of rhyme neceflary.’ 


Well may x be faid of our author, guicquid vult, vehemen- 
ter vult. 

We intended to have extracted other inftances of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s credulity :~ but, as we have already beftowed more atten- 
tion on the book than our learned readers will think that it 
deferves, we fhall content ourfelves with a few remarks on the 
hiftorical credit due to the fuppofed remains of ancient Welch 
bards. 

We muft aver, in the firft place, that nothing can be more 
remote from our ideas than any kind of prejudice againit the 
Welch nation, language, or literature. We refpect the good 
fenfe, induftry, oe ingenuity of the Welch; and nothing 
could afford us more fatisfaction, in our literary capacity, 
than fufficient proofs of the exiftence and authenticity of any 
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fragment whatever of Welch poetry anterior to the twelfth 
century. In the catalogue of manufcripts, arranged by Davis 
in his Welch Dictionary, and by Llwyd in his Archzologia, 
fome of the pieces are afcribed to et fixth century ; after 
which no Welch writer is recorded till the twelfth. “This re- 
markable chafm leads us to infer that the pretended remains 
of the old Welch bards were merely compofed in their names 
by later writers; a practice unhappily very frequent in the 
middle ages. In Scandinavian poetry we are not to fuppofe 
that the death-fong of Lodbrog, and fimilar pieces, were really 
compofed by the perfons thaesteines. They in fact refemble 
the teftaments, &c. expreffed in the characters of eminent 
perfons, by the French and Englith poets; and we may refer 
to the Mirror of Magiftrates for a large affemblage of fuch 
foliloquies, In the like manner it may well be inferred thar 
the Welch bards of the middle ages often affumed the drama- 
tic character of their illuftrious predeceffors, in order to at- 


tra&t more refpe& from fheir auditors ; and, as we may afnrm, 


that the bards were never celebrated for their ftriét’ regard 
to morality, he who fufpects that a more illaudable fpecies of 
impofition, and the luft of gain, fometimes operated on fuch 
occafions, will not be found too fevere a cenfor. 

The Scottifh Highlanders have thought proper to adopt the 
confined and felf-interefled notion, that no one can judge of 


‘the figments afcribed to Fingal, without a knowledge of the 


original language. By parity of reafoning no one could 
believe in our holy faith, or pretend to judge of the tenets 
of Chriftianity, unlefs he underftood the Greek tongue. In 
the affair of Offian the impofition is fo grofs, that a mode- 
rate knowledge of barbaric manners and of national hiftory 
is fufficient fox the detection. Arguments equally cogent, and 
equally open to every man of learning, militate againft the 
Welch bardic remains. We need not go in queft of a new 
theory of rhyme, as Mr. Turner advides , in order to fupport 
the authenticity of the Welch poets. We would aflume op- 
pofite grounds,-and pronounce at once that the ufe of rhyme 
prefents mathematical demonftration that thofe poems are 
glaring forgeries. W hether the ufe of rhyme originated from 
the Saracens, who took pofleffion of Sicily in the year 828, 
or arofg among the Italian monks in the eighth century 
(the only opinions which now divide the learned on this fub- 
ject), it is certain that it was totally unknown to the ancient 
Janguages of Europe. With regard to the Welch in particu- 
Jar, we have the pofitive teftimony of Giraldus Cambrentfis, a 

Jearned and ingenious writer of the twelfth century, which we 
Wake from the eleventh chapter of his defcription of 

ales 


¢ They are fo fubtle and ingenious in their fongs, yerfes, 
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and fet fpeeches, that they produce in their native tongue or- 
naments of wonderful and exquifite invention in the words 
and in, the fentences. Hence you find in this nation many 
poets, whom they call bards, thus employed, according to the 
remark of the poet, plurima fecuri fuderuxt carmina bardi. 
But, above all rhetorical ornaments, they chiefly make ule of 
annomination, and principally of that kind which joins in. ac- 
cord the farft letters, or fyllables, of the wards. So much in- 
deed do the two nations (the Englifh and Welch) delight in 
ufing fuch verbal decoration, in all exquifite dition, that, no- 
thing is thought elegant, and every thing is reputed rude and 
ruflic, if it be not polifhed by the file of this fafhion. A 
Welch poet, therefore, would thus exprefs himfelf > 
‘ Digawn diw da y vnic 
Wrth bob crybwylh parawd. 
¢ In Englith it would be thus : 


‘ God is together gamen and wifedome. 


In Latin too the fame ornament of fpeech may alfo be 
found. For inftance, Virgil writes, 


‘ Tales cafus Caffandra canebat 
¢ and we read, in fome verfes to Auguftus, 


© Dum dubitet natura marem faceretve puellam, 
Natus es o pulcher pené puella puer. 





‘ In no language which we know is this ornament ufed as 
in the two above mentioned; and it is wonderful that the 
French tongue, in other refpects fo beautiful, thould not pof- 
fefs this decorous invention, fo frequent in the others. 1 do 
not however believe that the Welch and Englith, fo different 
from and fo adverfe to each other, agree in this from equal art, 
but rather from long ufage, which has grown up through 
many ages, becaufe it pleafed and foothed the ear by the eafy 
tranfition from fimilar to fimilar founds.’ | 


In the Scandinavian poetry we find no rhymes before the 
twelfth century; but in the Welch (behold a wander!) we 
hind rhyme, and the fame conftruction of it with that in the 
poems of the fourteenth. Such a circumftance, as it has ne- 
ver occurred in any other language, ancient or modern, would, 
of itfelf fufice, with every man of learning and good fenfe, to 
flamp on all fuch productions the indelible ftigma of fabrica-, 
tion. 

We have feen that Giraldus does not even mention the ufe 
of rhyme among his countrymen ; or, if it at all exifted, he; 
contidered it as ¢ rude and ruftic,” when compared with alli-, 
teration. Any reader will perceive that this implied negle& in; 
the ene cafe, or pofitive cenfure in the other, couldnever have 
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been expreffed by a writer fo ardent for the glory of his coun 

, to the aétual condemnation of all its illuftrious bards. It 
follows, therefore, that all thofe pieces aferibed to the early 
Welch poets, are pofterior to the days of Giraldus; and, as 
they are equally unknown to Nennius, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and Caradoc of Llancarvon, who, if they had exifted in 
their time, would have been as eager to have rifled them for 
hiftorical {weets as Mr. Turner Rimfelf, we may conclude 
with mathematical certainty that they are modern fabrications, 
They may therefore repofe under the grey ftone of Offian, in 
{fpite of the vociferation of modern enthufiafls, ftrangers alike 
to'real antiquarian lore, and to hiftorical precifion. 

We might eafily adduce many other arguments againft Mr. 
Turner’s Cambrian documents ; but we have ee exceeds 
ed our propofed limits. Our prefent author ought rather to 
have made a previous trial of his fkill in one or more differ. 
tations, than have thus boldly entered the arduous lifts of hi- 
ftory, which require a champion of confummate experience, 
armed at all points. If this, however, be a juvenile perform- 
ance, as we imagine, we are rather inclined to applaud-than 
to condemn; but we muft advife the writer to ufe greater - 
judgement in reading and quoting, to lock up his modern 
Welch poets, and ftudy, for a courfe of years, the Anglo- 
Saxon language, and the numerous manufcripts in which it is 
ufed, before he can expect to throw any new light on our 
early hiftory, 
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fn Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Iflands, and of 
the Ifland of Arran Illufirated with Copper-Plates. With 
an Appendix ; containing Odbfervations*on Peat, Kelp, and 
Coal. By Robert ‘Faméjon. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 


THE Shetland IMands, perhaps known to the ancients, 
have been fcarcely noticed by modern travellers. Their bleak 
barren fhores offer little attraction to the vilitant ; and their 
pumerous harbours afford jhelter only to the mariner. Our 
préfent very intelligent traveller has examined the only-riches . 
which they afford, their minerals, and has added a judicious 
account of the mineralogy of the ifle of Arran,- with fome re- 
marks on kelp, peat, &c. 

Thefe iflands lie between 59 and 61 degrees of north,lati-~ 
tude, ftretching chiefly from the fouth to the north, as from 
eaft to weft the force of the northern Atlantic has greatly cur 
tailed their fize, and interfected the land by numerous bays, or 
divided it into many {maller iflands. The diftance of the Shet~ 
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Jand Ifles from the moft northern of the Orkneys is fo fmall, 
and the latter are fo little diftant from the cout of Scotland, 
that it requires no great credulity to believe them to have been 
once united, or at leaft fo near as to form a part of the groupe 
known to the ancients by the name of the Caffiterides. Thirty 
of thefe iflands-are faid to be inhabited ; but the fcanty popu- 
lation of countries, where provifions are. procured with fo 
much difficulty and danger, will not render the whole number 
of importance, in a ftatiftic view. 


‘ On viewing thefe iflands in general, a wonderful f{cene of 
rugged, bleak; and barren rocks prefents itfelf to our view. No 
tree or fhrub is to be feen to relieve the eye in wandering over thefe 
dreary fcenes, Sometimes, however, a few fcanty portions of cul- 
tivated ground catch the eye of the traveller, exciting emotions of 
pleafure, and forming a ftriking contraft to the barren heath-covered 
mountains which fkirt them. The weflern part prefents many 


fcenes, as wild and fterile as can well be conceived ; grey rocks, 


rifing from the midft of marfhes or pools, and fhores bounded by 
awful fea-beat precipices, do not fail to raife in the mind ideas of 
defolation and danger. 


* The coafts are in general rugged and precipitous, prefenting in . 


many places, fcenes truly grand and magnificent; vaft rocks of 
various heights, dreadfully rugged and broken, oppofing their rude 
fronts to all the fury of a tempeftuous ocean; which in fome places 
has forined great detached pillars, in others has excavated grand na- 
tural arches and caverns, that mock all human magnificence, and 


firike the beholder with that awe and wonder, which muft affe&- 


every one on viewing thefe amazing wrecks of nature. 
* The eaft fide of the Mainland, as is alfo the cafe in the other 
larger iflands, is comparatively low, but on the weft is remarkably 


lofty, rugged, and broken, and many of the mountains are fenfibly 


more fteep on the weft, than on the eaft fide.’ P. 2. 


This faét is fo common a fubje& of obfervation, that it 
fhould not have been brought forward as it is, with the pomp 
of a difcovery attributed to Dr. Walker. Like that which fol- 
lows of the diretion of the chaim of mountains from north to 
fouth, it is the confequénce of the impreffion of'the ocean from 
the weft, reaching to the foot of the chain to which the land 
owes its folidity. , 

In the Shetland Iflands the weather is chiefly foggy and 
rainy, without the fevere frofts which might be expected from 
the high latitude. Storms in the winter are common, and 
ae | are attended with thunder: they come chiefly from the 
weit, 

Mainland is the largeft of the iflands. Its extent is feventy 
miles ; but it is fo much interfeAed by the fea, that, in fome 
places, the Eaftern and Weftern Oceans approach within half 
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a mile. The mountains are from a thoufand to fifteen hun 
dred. feet in height. Our author’s‘ tour began from Braflay 
Sound, on the eaftern coaft, near which is the principal town, 
Lerwick, faid to contain nearly two thoufand inhabitants. The 
Ord, of Braffay, the higheft hill on this coaft, confifts, like 
the reft of Mainland, of different kinds of fandftone and 


breccia, 


* The coaft from Lerwick te Quarf is compofed of fandftone ; 
in fome places, however, there are great rocks of breccia, which 
have a very fingular appearance, owing to the immenfe fize of the 
concretions. On this part of the coaft there are feveral extenfive. 
Gaves; we rowed a confiderable way into one of them, then landed 
and. walked to its further extremity. At the entrance it has the ap- 
pearance of a natural arch, which becomes gradually lower until it 
is loft in darknefs, where nothing is to be heard but the dropping of 
water from the damp black roofs, and now and then the filence is 
difturbed by the {norting of feals, or the flutter of the pelicani or 
columbe, But the moft beautiful part of thefe rocky fcenes, is the 
wonderful tranfparence of the water, which difclofes to our view, 
rocks of variotis fantaftic forms, covered with the beautiful mille- 
pora rubra, adorned with fuci of a great variety of colours. Thefe 
by the gentle motion of the water difcover numerous {pecies, of 
fpongiz, actimize, and echini, of the moft exquifite colours, altoge- 
ther forming an admirable {ubmaripe picture.’ p. 16. 


The fandftone lies on the micaceous fchiftus; and, from 
the unequal action of the fea, the fchittus is feen rifing through 
the fandftone. In the fame way, and from the fame caufe, at 
Portfon, the ferpentine, which lies on the granite, appears oc- 
cafionally to be covered by it. On the sahara fhore of Main- 
land, our author\found the fappare dure of Sauffure, which 
he defcribes in the luminous language of Werner, adding the 
analyfis of Sauffure, which we formerly noticed. 

The fouthern point of the ifland has fuffered greatly from 
the ‘fand flood,’ a term illuftrating the line in the ‘ bathos’— 


« *Twas now fo dry you’d almoft call it wet.’ 


}t.is well known, that, if any of the plants growing in, and» 
by.their fbrous roots, contining the fand, are rooted up, fo as 
to form the fmalleft aperture in it, the flood commences, and 
covers vaft tracts of land in its vicinity. We had lately oc- 
cafion'to record this effet on the weftern coaft of Ireland, and — 
it has occurred in Suffolk, the fand extending from ten to fe- 
veral thoufands of acres. 

On the weftern coaft, the granite is found; and our author 
here obferved it running in micaccous {chiftus. On the weft- 
ern coalt, the cliffs are abrupt; and the inhabitants, colle€tin 
fea fowl from them, are expofed to the danger of violent death. 
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The adjacent iflands, which our author defcribes, furnifh. no 
important fubject of remark. The undulated, micaceous. 
{chiftus, without quartz, is found in the northern ifle, Unt. 
The fame mineral prevails at Fetlar. ) 


‘€ It’ (the micaceous fchiftus) ‘ however difappears, when im= 
menfe cliffs of ferpentine are to be obferved, which often afford 
beautiful maffes of rock cryftal, alfo fine fpecimens of afbeitus and 
amianthus. The ferpentine, having formed a confiderable extent 
of cliffs, difappears, when a curious fpecies of micaceous fhiftus 
prefents itfeif, which is formed of rounded mafles of quartz of cone 
fiderable fize, connected by means of mica, thus forming what has 
been called a primitive breccia. Sauffure, in the 2oth. chapter of 
his Voyage dans les Alpes, defcribes a nearly fimilar rock, which he 
obferved in the neighbourhood of Valorfine, differing from this, 
however, in having what he calls a fhifto-micaceous bafe, “and 
containing, befides quartz, fhiftofe granite, and micaceous fhiftus.’ 


P. 45. 
Mr. Jamefon afterwards! takes notice of Arran, an ifland 
fituated on the weft of Scotland, near the embouchure of the 
Clyde, protected from the inroads of the ocean by Ireland on 
the weft, and Scotland on the eaft. The fusrounding cliffs 
feldom exceed two hundred feet in height. The fea does not 
ain on the ifland; but there is frequently an intervening bank, 
gained from the ocean by the debris of the cliffs. There is no 
regular ridge ; but, in the north, the grand peaked mountains, 
rifling nearly to the height of three thoufand feet, emulate the 

fublime fcenery of St. Gothard. | 
Brodick bay is'on the eaftern coaft, and its mineralogy is 
nearly «that of the whole ifland. On the fouth, the fandftone. 
rifes gradually to fome of the higheft cliffs, It is of a reddith 

colour, and is compact, like that found in Shetland, alternatin 
with a breccia of fandftone and quartz, and veins of batate 
called whyn-dykes, In afcending the hills, on the eaft and 
fouth, a very confiderable vein of dark pitch-ftone is difco- 
vered ; and, above the houfes, are pillars in various direGtions 
of whacken-porphyry, a kind of trap, ufually called bafaltic, 
but no longer attributed to volcanic fires. Glencloy, which 
rifes on the weft and the north, confifts of fand{tone, with a 
lefs proportion of porphyry, and ftill lefs of * fcenite’ (fienite). 
The porphyry feems to lie on the fanditone, and to be coeval 


- with it. The fienite, which approaches the nature of granite, 


is of anterior formation. The various glens around are of a 
fimilar nature. We fele&t the account of Goatheld, the Digs 
mountain in the ifland, about two thoufand nine hundred and 


forty five feet above the level of the fea. 
* The lower part of Goatfield is compofed of the ufual red-go- 
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loured fandftone, and is traverfed by veins of bafalt ; this continues 
for feveral hundred feet up the mountain, when it at laft difappears, 
the micaceous fhiftus rifes from under it, feparated only by a ftratum 
of breccia, thus fhewing the junétion of the fandftone and mica- 
ceous fhiftus. . The micaceous fhiftus continues until we arrive. at 
the plain formerly mentioned; but the fide of the mountain is fo 
covered with the debris of granite, micaceous fhiftus, &c. that it is 
only by the appearance of the granite in the neighbourhood of this 
plain, that we are aware of its exiftence, as the afcent is hardly more 
fteep over the micaceous fliiftus than the fandftone, which is not 
generally the cafe; for we find, when the ftrata are not covered 
with debris, that the fandftone is far lefs fteep than the micaceous 
fhiftus, and this laft than granite. Even in this way, we have a 
kind of general rule, for judging of the nature of mountainous 
ridges: if they be peaked and very precipitous, we may prefume 
that they are of granite; if they be lefs lofty and not peaked, but 
{till fomewhat approaching to the conical fhape, we may fuppofé 
them to be compofed of micaceous fhiftus; and laftly, if we ob- 
ferved thefe fkirted by lower mountains, with a trifling pente, we 
may conclude that they are compofed of fandftone and limeftone. 
* The pyramidal part of the mountain has a very fteril and wild 
afpeét, being completely covered with loofe blocks of granite, and 
deftitute of all vegetation, excepting a few lichens, which only add 
to its.rude appearance. Thefe blocks differ very much in fize, 
fome being about twenty feet long, and: generally of a quadrangular 
fhape, and are fo heaped upon each other, as to render the afcent 
very difficult. Having, however, gained the fummit, we are well 
repaid for our labour, by a moft extenfive view of a wonderful di- 
verfity of country. To the northward we look down upon the 
peaked fummits, and deep glens in the neighbourhood of Géatfield, 


- whofe arid and reddifh appearance fuggeft frefh to our minds the 


effects of a dreadful conflagration. Beyond thefe, the ifthmus of 
Cantyre, the ifland of Ifla, the lofty and dreary paps of Jura, the 
long mountainous ridges of Argylefhire, and the far diftant moun-~ 
tains of Mull, which are faintly defcribed, prefent a view, rather to 
be felt than defcribed. On the eaft, the well cultivated ifland of 
Bute, the firth of Clyde, the Cumbray iflands backed with the 
beautiful coafts of Renfrewfhire, form a moft picturefque fcene. 
Towards the fouth we have below us the lower part of the ifland 
{pread out like a map, forming a fingular appearance, of heath. co- 
vered mountains, and cultivated glens : further diftant, the charm- 
ing coafts of Ayrfhire, the fhores and mountains of Galloway, as 
far as the Mull, the ftupendous craig of Ailfa, rifing from the bofom 
of the ocean ; all delight the eye, and ravith the imagination. Laftly, 


_-on the weft, the coaft of Ireland, from Fairhead, to Belfaft Loch; 
‘concludes the amazing view from this interefting height.’ P. 65. 


"In this neighbourhood, bafaltic veins traverfe the granite. 
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This fubftance, in our author’s opinion, is ftratified; and 
fome mineralogifts of credit agree with him. In general, 
however, the appearances of granite do not fupport is doc- 
trine. In Glen Rofa, rounded granites in a block of granite 
have been found, and rounded flints are faid to. have occurred, 
imbedded in the fame primzval ftone. Granites certainly ap- 
pear, on fome occafions, to be of comparatiyely fecondary 
formation ; yet, perhaps, even the laft granite is anterior in 
date to vegetable or animal productions on this earth.—Par- 
ticular deleriptions of the minerals, which rife round Brodick 
Bay, are fubjoined in the language of Werner. 

The ftrata from Brodick Bay to Loch Ranza, on the north= 
weftern fide of the ifland, are next defcribed. In general, the 
minerals are the fame. This chapter, and other parts of the 
work, contain various remarks on Dr. Hutton’s Theory of 
the Earth, expreffed in a firm but refpectful tone of difap- 
probation. On its firft appearance we endeavoured to fhow 
that it was deftitute of foundation; and, indeed, little could 
be expected from a theorift, who, in his firft fketch, fcarcely 
mentioned granite, and feemed almoft ignorant of its nature 
and exiftence. ; 

From Loch Ranza, our author examined the weftern and 
fouthern coafts of the ifland. In fome parts, the bafalt feems 
to penetrate the granite, and to rife in pillars above it; but 
that granite ever degenerates into bafalt, this writer denies ; 
we think with reafon. The following obfervations aré appa- 
rently the refult of accurate refearch. 


‘ Dr. Hutton remarks, that *“ Granite is a compound, which 
graduates into porphyry: but porphyry is only a whinftone, of a 
harder fpecies. Therefore, though perfeély -diftinét, thefe three 
things graduate into each other, and may be confidered as the fame.” 
This rapid conclufion cannot be admitted ; bafalt, it is well known, 
bas ufually a uniform appearance with a fplintery or conchoid 
fracture, it fometimes contains cryftals of feltfpar, and hornblende, 
forming a {pecies of porphyry, which is not harder than bafalt: in- 
deed we frequently obferve the fame mafs, in part porphyry, and 
part bafalt. That granite graduates to bafaltic porphyry, no one 
has ever demonftrated, and we muft believe that fuch an appearance 
is ideal, founded upon falfe reafoning. We might as well fay, ac- 


cording to the Huttonian language, that granite graduates into.fer- | 


pertine, becaufe we obferve ferpentine porphyry, or into hornftone, 
becaufe we obferve horn{tone porphyry, or into pitchftone, becaute 
we obferve pitchftone porphyry. It may be anfwered to this, that 
Dr. Beddoes has determined the gradation of bafalt into granite; to 
me, however, this has as little probability as the other, for as far as 
I have examined, no fuch gradation is to be obferved near Edin 
burgh, where Dr. Beddoes fays he noticed it.’ P. 121. 
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¢ From‘Catacol to Whitefarland, a farm belopging to Fullerton 
of Kilmichael, the cliffs are low, compofed of micaceous fhiftus, 
but defended from the aétion of the fea, by intervening fea banks, 
fimilar to thofe noticed between Catacol and Loch Ranza. Near 
to the farm of North Tundergay, I obferved a remarkable vein of 
bafalt, penetrating the micaceous fhiftus. The micaceous fhiftus 
is much waved, but as it approaches the fide of the vein, it lofes its 
fhining glimmery appearance, becomes more folid and compaét, 
breaks into thick plates, and where in immediate contaét with the 
bafalt, it is diffcultly diftinguifhable from it. The vein, as it fifes 
from ‘the fea, is fairly crofled by a f{pecies of micaceous fhiftus, ap- 
proaching to breccia; and here alfo the bafalt and micaceous fhiftus 
are much jumbled together, and fome pieces of the vein are di- 
ftinétly infulated in the nicaceous fhiftus. Here then we have two 
fa&ts, the former the apparent tranfition from bafalt to micaceous 
fhiftus, or micaceous fhiftus to bafalt; the other, maffes of the ba- 
falt immerfed in the micaceous fhiftus, in a fimilar manner to the 
bafalt we obferved embedded in the granite, upon the fide of Glen- 


Rofa.’ p. 122. 


From Mr. Jaméfon’s obfervations on this part of the coaft, 
it.appears that the porphyry generally refts on the fandftone ; 
and there feems to be a ftriking connexion of bafalt with 
whacken and pitchftone, as they often apparently graduate in- 
to each other. It is remarkable, that Suckow, a mineralogift 
of the continent, has found fifty grains of the colourlefs watery 
fluid, which he collected from cavities in bafalt, to contain a 

rain of filiceous earth in folution; and it has been obferved 
in Germany, that if the loofe ftony matter, in fandftone quar- 
ries, be left undifturbed for fome time, it will be covered with 
2 filiceous cruft. “here is fome fubftance added to water, ena- 
bling it to diffolve filiceous earth with compirative facility, 
which modern chemiftry has not difcovered. ‘This alone would 
afcertain the formation of granite, and perhaps of numerous 

ems, which are the effects of rapid cryftallifation, or of that 


Intimate union which folution only can explain. 


The obfervations on peat, &c. which occur in the Appen- 
dix, are ingenious and inftrudtive. Mr. Jaméfon defcribes 
peat, and concludes that it is vegetable matter, in its progrefs 
towards decompofition, deprived of a confiderable proportion 
of its hydrogen. We thought, and ftill think, Dr. Anderfon’s | 
opinion more probable; for, inftead of advancing towards de- 
compotition, it actually prevents the decompofition both of 
animal and vegetable fubftances. Its peculiar vegetable nature 
is not yet difproved. 

The remarks on the improvement of mofs land deferve par- 
ticular attention: thofe on kelp ave highly ufeful, in a prac- - 
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Fables of the Duke of Nivernois. 3r 
tical view ; and the marks for afcertainitig the exiftence and 
dire€tion of veins of coal merit commendation. 

On the whole, we highly approve this performance ; and 
we expect with fome impatience our author’s account of the 
mineralogy of the Hebrides ; a work in which he is now en- 

aged, We with that, in his new work, he would give the 
nae ms of Mr. Kirwan, or briefly explain the nature of 
each fubftance in a note. A fhort yet comprehenfive diétion- 
ary of mineralogy is greatly wanted; and we regret that the 
laft edition of Mr. Kirwan is ftill without an index. Perhaps 
Dr. Townfon may not think a work of this kind unworthy 
of his leifure. : 





Fables by the Duke of Nivernois. Tranflated into Englife 
Verfe. 8vo, 5s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


WHEN the abbé Sabatier publifhed his Siecles Littéraires, 
the fables of the duc de Nivernois were known to the literati 
of France, though they had not then been publifhed. They 
are noticed in that work in the following terms ; and, where 
oe mag emer or philofophers, are not concerned, the criti- 
cifms of the abbé generally difcover tafte and judgement. ‘ On 
connoit encore de cet illuftre académicien, des fables’ pleines 
de poéfie, de délicateffe et de’ morale, qui ne font point im- 
primées, mais qui ont honoré autant qu’ égayé les: féances — 
académiques, affez fouvent dépourvues de ce double effet, 
quand les oracles de fon porte-feuille fe taifent. S'il juge a 
propos\d’en faire préfent au public, on y reconnoitra La-Fon- 
taine avec un air dé cour qui elt rendu fa naiveté encore plus 
piquante.’ 

In the preface mention is made of the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking. 

‘ The poetical effufions of fuch an author, exhibited to advan- 
tage in an Englith drefs, would no doubt affert their own claim_to 
public favour. But, as the tranflator is equally confcious of the 
arduous nature, and of the imperfect execution of his attempt, he 
feels that no apology for the latter, which the former can fupply, 
ought, in prudence, to be omitted. 

* He therefore takes tht liberty of requefting his readers to re- 
collect, ; 

‘ 1. The difficulty of tranflating any fpecies of epigram, the 
point of which fo often depends on felicity of expreffion, 

‘ 2. The additional difficulty, in the prefent cafe, arifing from 
the charaéteriftic natveté of the French language (of which fabu- 
lifts, in particular, have fo happily availed themfelves) and the pe- 
culiar deficiency of the Englifh in correfponding idiontatic deli- 
cacies. 
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¢ 3, The difference of the verfe-—Frgach fable enjoying the It- 
cence of a loofe and arbitrary meafure; while the example of Gay, 
Moore, and other Englifh fabulifts, feemed to prefcribe to the 
tranflator the regular couplet which he has adopted. 

‘ Such confiderations, he hopes, may palliate his failures, in the 
view of any critics, either public or private, that fhall honour his 
tranflation with notice ; to whofe remarks, notwithf{iandiag, in imi- 
tation of his venerable author, he will pay the higheft and moft 
unequivocal fpecies of refpect, by turning them to improvement.’ 


The difficulty occafioned by the difference of verfe the 
tranflator might have avoided. Gay and Moore, by choofing 


the couplet, furely have not precluded the future fabulift from 


the choice of a different metre. If this be a fetter, the tranf- 
lator has fettered himfelf- 
The fecond fable is ingenious. 


¢ THE DOG UNFORTUNATELY ASSISTED, OR THE BATTLE IN 
| THE DARK. 

_ © Dark was the night, when, thro’ a wood, 
A traveller his way purfued:  ~ 
So deep the gloom, fo clofe the trees, 
His lifted hand he fcarcely fees ; 
But, haftening to a nefghbouring fair, 
He muft, by peep of dawn, .be there. 

_ © A knotty club his fteps defends ; 
A dog, for page, his fide attends ; 
And, thus efcorted, he proceeds, 
Nor thinks of harm, nor danger dreads, 
When, for the curfe of lucklefs Tray, 
They find a wolf befet their way. 
A fight enfues. The dog was ftrong ; 
The wolf in carnage practis’d long : 

- The traveller too, his aid to_lend, 
And fhield from wrong an injur’d friend, 
Lays gn his bludgeon all around, 
—But only ftrikes the harmlefs ground. 
The midnight gloom his labour mocks, 
And idly fall his furious ftrokes. 
At length he hits, and cleaves a head : 
But not the wolf ’s—O piteous deed ! 
His faithful dog was in the way ; 
And now all’s over with poor Tray. 

‘ You, fons of Phyfic, here I call ; 

Mifhaps like this your art befall. 
Difeafe and Nature are the foes ; : 
And, while they mix their mutual blows, 
You come with clubs to end the fight: 
—~-But oh, how very dark the night! P. 1g. 
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Sometimes we obferve in the tranflation-an expanfion of 


phrafe, that weakens the fenfe. Thus, in the prologue, the 
following lines are dilated in exprefhion. 


* Je viens montrer la vérité 
Sous une légére enveloppe, 
Qui, fans altérer Ia beauté, 
Tempeére fa févérité. 


* Another gleaner— 
“~~ would Truth’s fait forrh difplay 
In foft, tranfparent, light array, 
Which every winning grace reveals, 
And each forbidding frown conceals, 


Of the three epithets to array, two are fuperfluous. The 
word winning is alfo unneceffary ; and the latt line conveys a 
different idea from the correfponding one in the’ original. 
Drefs cannot conceal a frown. 


We extraét alfo the laft fable. 
‘ THe HARE AND THE DORMOUSE. Tox 


* The long and pinching winter o’er, 
Which, many a week, with ridges hoar 
Of ice and fnow had fpread the heath, 
A hare was almoft ftarv’d to death. 
‘ *Twas April now—and Nature’s bloom , 
Was feen reviving from the gloom. 
Her charms again each bofom chear'd, 
And leaves from burfting buds appear’d, 
Our famifh’d hare, from field to field, 
For {pots that richer pafture yield, 
And might her wither’d flefh renew, 
Her limbs with feeble efforts drew, 
¢ A plump round creature near her fported, 
That feem’d from happier climes imported ; 
A dormoufe he, juft feen fo pop 
From an adjoining beech’s. top. 
“© Friend,” quoth the fhiv’ring hare, “ I fee 
Good fortune {till attends on thee. 
By what addrefs, £ fain would know, 
Haft thou efcap’d the common wo ?” 
“ Friend,’”? quoth the moufe, “ I never mife 
A luck as good: my fecret’s this. 
When tempefts threaten, 1 give place 
To an unquiet thoughtlefs race ; 
And, neftling in fome hollow tree, 
Through winter tleep, from infult free ; 
Nor waken, till the fun fubdue 
The biting frofts that fhrivel you.” 
fair. Rey. Vor. XXVIII. Fan. 1800. dD 


. 
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* The dormoufe reafons aot amifs ; 
And, in a time fevere as this, ds 
The lot: has fall’n to able men 
To hide in fome fequefter’d den. | 
But, oh! may Heaven thefe nations guard 
From times fo perilous and hard, 

As make the wife and good defire, 
When chiefly wanted, to retire.’ P. 255. 


In the fecond line, ‘ many a week’ is to an Englifh reader 
at leaft preferable to the French phrafe * pendant nombre de 
femaines :” but the concluding pojnt is. better turned in the 
original. ' 


. * Mais-Dieu garde nos républiques 
De ces temps facheux et eritiques 
Oui le fage aime a fe cacher !’ 


Notwithftanding occafional defeéts, the tranflation is, on 
the whole, ably executed. A prefatory fable by the tranflator 
introduces the work ; we copy it, as a fairer fpecimen of his 
poetical talents, Aye 


‘ THE NIGHTINGALE, THE BULLFINCH, AND THE OWL. 


‘ Where high o’er Avon, frowning wild, 
Saint Vincent’s hoary cliffs are pil’d, 
Whofe moonlight fhadows dimly gleam, 
Like giant {pectres, on the ftream ; 

A nightingale, the evening mufe, 

. Her annual feat was known to chufe, 
And, with the fweeteft voice of Spring, 
Bid Avon’s nightly’ echoes ring. 

The prowling bird who loves the dark; 

The pilot of the paffing bark ; ° 

Or crew of fome benighted tkiff, 

Who wait beneath the airy cliff, 

To catch the hour‘of evening tide, 

And up the refluent river glide; 

Or (guefts of gentler kind, tho’ rare} 

The mufing bard, and‘tender pair ; 

——~To fuch alone the boon was given 
To hear the fweeteft voice of Heaven.. 

And many a gentle warbler doz’d, 

With head beneath his. wing repes’d, 

Nor knew the melting lays of love 

Were watted on the flumbering, grove. 

¥et.once a bullfinch, through the night, 

O’erheard the fong, with fond delight ; 

And tried, at morn’s returning. hour, 
To gatch the notés by mimic power : 
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_ When thus an owl, not yet remov’d 
To daily rooft, the aim reprov’d ; 
* Doft thou prefume, thou parrot, vain, 
To rival night’s tranfcendant ftrain?” 
“© No,” quoth the bullfinch, “ {pare the taunt 4 _ 
Nor twit me with th’ audacious vaunt. 
To all the feather’d kind ’tis known 
I boaft no mufic of my, own. 
And now, for lucklefs birds of day,. 
- Strangers to night’s tranicendent lay, 
I only try, with mimic throat, 
To echo Philomela’s note. 
But, fhould the fcholar tempt the throng, 
To liften to the matfter’s fong, : 
Then, mute his breath, his voice fupprefs’d, 
He too will liften with the reft.” S 


Some of the beft fables which we have ever feéen are by 
the Spaniard Yriarte: They well deferve to be tranflated, 





Elements of Chriftian Theology: containing, Proofs of the Aus 
thenticity and Infpiration e the Holy Scriptures; a Summary 
of the Hiftory of the Jews; a brief Statement of the Contents 
of the feveral Books of the Old and New Teftaments ; a fhort 
Account of the Englifh Tranflations of the Bible and of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; and a Scriptural Expof- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. By George Prety- 
man, D, D. F. R.S. Lord Bifhop of Linevin. Defigned prin- 
cipally for the U/e of Young Students in Divinity. 2Vels. Sve. 
145. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


THE great attention paid by the right reverend author of 
this work to the qualifications of thofe candidates who prefent 
themfelves before him for holy orders, entitles him to the re« 
{pe& of the clergy, and of every friend of the church of Eng- 
land. It is by {uch attention alone, that, in times of moral 
laxity, the clericahcharacter can be properly fupported. When, 
from a miftaken notion of lenity and indulgence, an unworthy 
candidate is permitted to pafs through the examination, not 
ouly does the church fuffer by fuch an intrufion, but the can- 
didate himfelf in fubfequent life has frequent occafjon to lament 
that he has by the miftakes-of his friends been placed in a fitu- 
ation whofe duties he is little calculated to fulfil. From the 
experience which the prelate had of the deficiency of many 
candidates in profeffional knowledge, he was induced to’write 

this work for the affiftance of ftudents ; and we cannot give him 
too much praife for engaging in fe ufeful an undertaking. We 
2 
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may prefume to hopé, that no examining chaplain will preferit 
toa bifhop a candidate who does not give evident proofs ei- 
ther of having ftudied this work with attention, or of his ca- 
pacity to anfwer moft of the queftions which the perufal of it 
may fuggeft to the examiner. 

The author was tutor in the univerfity to the prefent firft 
lord of the treafury, was afterwards his private fecretary, and, 
through his pupil’s intereft, is now bifhop of Lincola, and dean 
of St. Paul’s. The uninterrupted friendfhip which has fubfifted 
between them does honour to both ; and,.in dedicating thefe 
volumes to the ftatefman, the pupil, the friend, and the patron, 
the language of panegyric is blended with fentiments of affec- 
tion, aieen, and gratitude, well compenfating any blemifhes 
in the compotition, which might obtrude themfelves on the 
faftidious eye of criticiim. In the preface we find a {hort 
profpe€@tus of the whole work, which is divided into two 
parts—an account of the Bible, and an expofition of the thirty- 
nine articles—each part being. comprehended in a feparate vo- 
lumé. In the firft volume is given an effay on the authenticity 
and infpiration of the books of the Old Teftament, which is 
followed by an account of the contents of each book, The 
hiftory contaitied in the Old Teftament is then abridged ; and, 
when that fails, the hiftory of the Jews is continued Froth other 
writers*td the deftruction of Jerufalem. The account of the 
New" Féftament is prefaced by a hiftory of its canon, and an 
effayodn the infpiration of the writers. A fketch of each book 
is then given ; and the whole is concluded with a thort 
abridgement of the evangelical ‘hiftory. In this part, novelty 


. 78 not to be expected: perfpicuity is the prevailing feature. 
«*' For the ufe of the clergy, the prelate has inferted a catalogue 
' of books, which, in his eftimation, every ecclefiaftic. ought to 


poffefs. The aggregate price of thele books amounts. to. 
2l,1§s. 64. In this lift, we were furprifed at the omifion 
of the valuable colle&tion-of tra€ts publifhed by Dr. Watfon, 
which would be of more real ufe in a°clergyman’s hbrary 
than a number of volumes in the catalogue at ten times their 
rice. 
; In the fecond volume we obfervea {hort atcount of the Eng- 
lifh tranflations of the Bible from the eartieft to that of the year 
1610. A ftill ‘more concife aceount is then given of the li- 
turgy ; a fhort hiftory of the thirty-nine articles follows, and 


-js concluded with the articles themfelves in Eatin. Fhefe, ar- 
‘ticles are fucceffively explained in the remaining part of the 


volume, which is in fact the moft importaat:part of the work. 


It-is to be lamented that it did not enter into the writer’s plan 
‘to givé a more copious account of the'tranflations of the Bible, 


and of fele& parts of it; which have been attended with fuch evi- 


- dent advantage to“fcriptural truth fince the time of king James. 
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This might have been done without increafing the fize-of the. 
volume; for, with the utmoft refpe& for-this writer, and ace: 
kriowledgeménts’ of the general merits of his plan, we can 
icarcely think it juftifiable to extract page after page from 
other writers, and often from writers of no great merit or au- 
thority. If he+had abridged their fentiments,-or, had ufed-his. 
own fentiments and Janguage upon thofe points on which he. 
thought it neceflaryto look-out for foreign afliftance, he 
would have had ample room for more extenfive and ufefyl in- ; 
formation refpeting’ the valuable: additions, that have been 
made to biblical literature within the two la{t centuries, _ 
The articles are explained, paragraph by. paragraph, ina 
fatisfactory manner. ~The nature of the work dogs not allow 
the writer to enter into ‘a very «wide: field of demonftration ; 
but, in general, he gives the reader-a clear ‘infight ,into. every. 
queftion; and for farther explanation references are made to 
thofe writers who have been :more diffufe on each topic, At, 
times we could have wifhed for fuller proofs from the author 
himfelf, fince affertions coming from fo high anauthority will 
be embraced by. many ftudeuts as almoft gofpel truths, and it 
will be unpleafing to them to find contradiétion on points 
which they fuppofed were. almoft felf-evident. “Thus in one 
place it is faid, that the propofition, ‘ the Godhead confifts of. 
three perfons, made part of the original revelation to man- 
kind.’ In another place the word Elohim is twifted-into a 
proof of the trinity; and ‘ God. was manifeft in the flefh’ is 
taken for an original reading of fcripture. On the laft pofi- 
tion we read with attention the bifhop’s critical note. He fays, 
‘I cannot confider this as a doubtful text ; and whoever will 
take the trouble of reading Wetftein’s long and laboured note 
upon this verfe will, I think, be convinced both of its purity as 
it now ftands in our Greek Teftaments, and of its force in 
proving the divinity of our Saviour.’ We have read this note 
in Wetftein, and the note in Griefbach; we have examined 
the celebrated os or @eog in the Alexandrine manufcript, with 
Dr. Woide; we have feen Mill, Whitby, and Pearfon, to 
whom our author refers us; but the refult of all our reading 
is a different conclufion from that which his lordthip has 
drawn. Weare by no means convinced that @eos was the ori+ 
ginal reading ; nor, if it were, do we fee much force in it as a 
proof of the divinity of our Saviour. , That this praof is not 
neceffary is evident from a-circumftance to which the author 
does not feem to have attended. The Romifh church firmly 
believes in the divinity of our Saviour; yet the difputed word 
God is not to be found in this text in any of its Teftaments. It 
could not have been intentionally omitted by that church ; nor 
is it eafy to account for its reading wich inftead of God, un- 
lefs by fying that the word - was abfent from fome of the 
3 é 
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Greek copies. This text, indeed, can be placed only amon 
doubtful texts ; and, as the Romifh church can rejeét the ufe 
of fuch:a weapon, we fee no reafon why the church of Eng- 
Jand fhould be anxious to wield it. 

‘We were forry to fee fo much ftrefs laid. upon the expref- 
fions ‘to call upon the name of. Chrift,’ without any inquiry 
into the real meaning of the terms in the original on which the 
whole of the controverfy depends. . There are feveral other 
inftances in which the author feems to have adopted the vul- 
gar opinion rather than to have made the queftion an object 
of perfonal inquiry. Thus he makes the Socinians, deny the 
doctrine of the atonement, without referring to the paffage in 
Socinus, or the fratres Poloni, in which he prefumes that fuch 
a denial is to be found. He alfo fupports the notion that the fa- 
ctament of the Lord’s Supper is a feaft upon a facrifice, without 
a fufficient explanation of the terms teaft and facrifice, or re- 
ferences'to fcripture and other authorities by which fuch an idea 
can be juftified. - 

‘We were pleafed with the: full and decifive judgement pro~ 
nounced by this writer on the famous controverfy of the three 
Witneffes in St. John’s epiftle. 


* I purpofely omit the contefted paflage in the firft epiftle of St. 
John, “ There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghoft; and thefe three are one.” In any cafe” 
it would: be improper to produce a doubtful text in fupport of fo 
important a doétrine as that of the Trinity ; but I muft own, that 
after an attentive confideration of the controverfy relative to that 
paffage, I am convinced that it is fpurious.’ P. go. 


This confeffion does honour to the author; and we hope 
that his influence will be exerted to free our Bibles from the 
interpolation. | 

In the explanation of different paffages, fuch copious extraéts 
are made from other writers, that the fecond volume has the 
appearance of a compilation inftead of an original work. 
This is the more to be lamented, becaufe the quoted authors 
frequently do not carry with them fo much weight as our epi- 
f{eopal writer ; and it was evidently a miftaken humility which 
i him to prefer thefe.extraneous fentiments to his own deci- 
i0ns. : 

But this blemifh may eafily, and will we hope fpeedily, be 
removed. The plan of the work admits the alteration; and, 
imftead of extracting from authors, mere references may be 
made to their works. 

Upon the whole, this is a very ufeful performance, which 
does great credit to its author; the more particularly, as he 
does not defcend to the modern fafhion of frittering away the 
articles. His mode of interpreting them may be eafily con- 
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ceived from his ideas of the manner in which they ought to be 
fubfcribed. We tranfcribe this paflage with great pleafure, as 
there never was a time in which an enforcement of the leffon 
contained in it was more requifite. 


¢ I have thus endeavoured to explain the meaning of “ the thirty- 
nine articles of religion,” and to prove that they are founded in 
{cripture, and conformable to the opinions of the early. Chriftians. 
All perfons, when they enter into holy orders, or are admitted to 
any ecclefiaftical cure or benefice, are required by law to fubfcribe 
thefe articles, with a defign that thofe who are employed in the mi- 
niftry of our eftablifhed church, whether as curates or incumbents, 
fhould unfeignedly believe the truth of the doétrines which.they 
contain. “** The avoiding of diverfities of opinion, and the eftablith- 


ing of confent touching true religion,” was the profeffed obje& of 


thefe articles; and confequently they lofe their effeét, if they.do not 
produce a general agteement among fuch as fubfcribe them. * I do 
willingly and ex animo fubfcribe to the thirty-nine articles of the 
ehurch of England,” is the indifpenfable form of fubfcription ; and 
therefore it behoves every one, before he offers himfelf a candidate 
for holy orders, to perufe carefally the articles of our church, and 
to compare them with the written word of God. If, upon mature 
examination, he believes them to be authorifed by fcripture, he may 
confcientioufly fubfcribe them; but if, on the contrary, he thinks 
that he fees reafon to diffent from any of the doétrines afferted in 


them, no hope of emolument or honour, no dread of inconvenience 
or difappointment, fhould induce him to exprefs his folemn affent 


to propofitions, which in fa& he does not believe. It is not: indeed 
neceffary that he fhould approve every word or expreffion, but he 
ought to believe all the fundamental doétrines, of the articles ; alf 
thofe tenets in which our church differs from other churches, or 
from other feéts of Chriftians. He ought to feel that he can from 
his own convi€tion maintain the purity of our eftablithed religion, 
and fincerely and zealoufly enforce thofe points of faith and prac- 
tice, which our church declares to be the revealed will of God. 
This appears to me the only juft ground of confcientious fubferip- 
tion to the articles; and let it be ever remembered, that in a bufi- 
nefs of this ferious and important nature, no {pecies. whatever of 
evafion, fubterfage, or referve is to be allowed, or can be praétifed, 
without imminent danger of incurring the wrath of God, The ar- 
ticles are to be fubfcribed in their plain and obvious fenfe, and af- 
fent is to be given to them fimply and unequivocally. Thus only 
cana perfon offer himfelf at the table of the Lord as his miniffer 
with fafety ; thus only can he expeét to receive the divine bleffing 
upon that courfe of life to which he then folemnly devotes him- 


felf.’ Pp. 566. 
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St. Econ: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By Willam 
Godwin. In 4, Vols. 1t2mo. 165. fewed. Robinfons, 
1799. | : be 


To perpetuate life, and procure that degree of opulence 
which will.multiply the comforts of exiftence, are ftroag and 
natura] defires, Hence it was long the aim of men of {ei- 
ence and philofophy to difcover the means of obviating the 
dreaded evils of poverty,,and of checking the approach of 
age and the ravages of death. The philofopher’s ftone, and 
the elixir of life, were the curious objects of real or pretended 
{earch ; and the inveftigators of thofe fecrets held out to the 
world the probable proipect of their ultimate difcqvery. 

That a writer fo romantic in his ideas as. Mr. Godwin 
Should make. thefe delufions the foundation of a-romance, is 
not a matter of aftonifhment. They ar& calculated to call 
forth the powers of invention and genius ; sw. furnith op- 
portunities for acutenefs and novelty of remark ; and they 
tend to difplay the human mind in interefting points of view, 

-Of the tale which gave rife to thefe reflexions, Reginald de 
St. Leon.is the hero. Being the defcendant of an ancient and 
honorable Fiench family, to which had belanged fome re- 
nowned warfiors, he was early infpired with military ambi- 
tion, He joined the army of Francis J. in an expedition to 
Italy, and diftinguithed himfelf at the fiege and in the, battle 
of Pavia. .He-afterwards enteved into {cenes of gaiety, and 
diffipation, and became a yoluptuary.and a gamefter. In the 
midft of the career of pleafure which he purfued at Paris, he - 
was Captivated with the powerful attractions of Marguerite de 
Damville ; gave her his hand ; and, at the peremptory defire 
of her father, relinquifhed his vicious indulgences for the joys 
pf rural retirement, Many years did he pafs in the. enjoys 
ment of domeftic felicity, in the fociety of ait eftimable 
wife and of amiable children. But, being induced to reyifit 
Paris, with a view to the improvement of his fon, he relapfed 
ihto the habit of gaming, and was faon deprived of almoft the 
whole of his property. A keen fenfe of his folly, and a re- 
gret for his loffes, reduced him to a ftate of phrenfy, from 
which, he .was with difficulty refcued. by the continued and ju« 
dicious attentions of Marguerite, who condycted him, while . 
he was {till.infane, into one of the Swifs cantons. As he 
eould not eafily reconcile himfelf to poverty and obfcurity, it 
was the tafle of his wife, while he was flowly recovering his 
intellegts, to inculcate the expediency of acquiefcence and 
content. A part of the reafoning afcribed to her we wilh 
gpote, a6 it is marked with good fenfe. 


Let us at length difmifs aypificial taftes, and idle and vifionary 
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purfyits, that do not flow in a direét line from any of the genuine 
principles of our nature! Here we are furrounded with fources of 
happinefs. Here we may live in true patriarchal fimplicity What 
is chivalry, what is military prowefs and glory? Believe me, they 
are the paflions of a mind depraved, that with ambitious refine- 
ment feeks to be wife beyond the diétates of fentiment or réafon¥ 
There is no happinefs fo folid, or fo perfect,_as that which difdaiys 


thefe refinements,’ Vol. i. Pp. 226. 





* How cumbrous is magnificence ? The moderate man js the 
only free. He who reduces all beneath him to a ftate of fervitude, 
becomes himfelf the flave. of his eftablifhment, and of all his doe 
meftics. To di:minifh the cafes in which the affiftance of others is. 
felt abfolutely neceflary, is the only genuine road to independence,* 
Vol. i. Pp. 227. 


To thefe remarks fhe properly adds, 


*Though I love the fight of the peafants, I would-not be a pes~ 
fant. I would have a larger ftock of ideas, and a wider field of 
activity. I love the fight of peafants only for their acceffories of 
by comparifon, They are comparatively more fecure than ang, 
other large maffes of men, and the fcenes in the midit of which 
they are placed are delightful to fenfe. But J would not factifice 
in prone oblivion the beft charaéteriftics of my nature. I putin 
my claim for refinements and luxuries; but they are the refine- 
ments and purifying of intelleét, and the luxuries of uncoftly, fim- 
ple tafte. i would incite the whole world, if I knew how to do it, 
to put in a fimilar claim. I would improve my mind, I would 
enlarge my underftanding; I would contribute to the inftruétion of 
all conne&ed with me, and to the mafs of human knowledge, 
The pleafures I would purfue and diffeminate, though not depend- 
ent on a large property, are fuch as could not be underftood by the 
tuftic and the: favage.—Our fon, bred in thefe fields indeed, will 
probably never become a preux chevalier, or figure in the roll of 
military heroes. But he may become fomething happier and bet- 
ter. He may improve his mind, and cultivate his tafte. He may 
be the counfellor and protector of his fifters.. He may be the or- 
hament of the diftriét in which he refides. He may inftitute in his 
adoptive country new defences for liberty, new fyftems of public 
benefit, and new improvements of life. There is no chiara¢ter .’ 
more truly admirable than the patriot-yeoman, who unites with the 
{itmoft fimplicity of garb and manners an underftanding fraught 
with information and fentiment, and a heart burning with the love 
of mankind. Such were Fabricius and Regulus among the an- 
cients, and fuch was Tell, the founder of the Helvetic liberty. 
For my part, I am inclined to be thankful, that this nnexpeéted re- 
yerfe i in our circumftances has made me acquainted with new plea- 
forge and opens to my mind an invaluable leffon. If you could 
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but be prevailed on to enter into our pleafures, to difmifs idle rea 
proaches and pernicious propenfities, our happinefs would then be 
complete.’ Vol. i. p. 228. 


A furious ftorm having diffufed calamity over the canton in 
which the ftrangers refided, and the jealoufy of the govern- 
ment: having ordered their {peedy departure, they retired to 
Conftance, where they were in danger of perifhing by famine. 
Brooding over the misfortunes of ‘ a family, interefting, ami- 


' able,-and virtuous, reduced to the Joweft ftate of humiliation 


and diftrefs,’ St. Leon exclaims, 


- & They are moments like thefe, that harden the human heart, 
and fill us with inextinguifhable hatred and contempt for our fpe- 
cies: They tear off the trappings and decorations of polifhed fo- 
ciety, and fhow it in all its hideoufnefs. The wanton eye of pam- 
pered pride pleafes itfelf with the fpeétacle of cities and palaces, the 
ftately column and the fwelling arch. It obferves at hand the bufy 
fcéné, where all aré occupied in the various purfuits of pleafure or 
induftry, and admires the concert, the wide-fpreading confederacy, 
By means of wHich each after his mode is unconfcioufly promoting 
the objects of others. Cheated by the outfide of things, we deno- 
minate this a vaft combination for general benefit. The poor and 
the famifhed man contemplates the fcene with other thoughts. Un- 
bribed to admire and applaud, he fees in it a confederacy of hofti- 
lity and general oppreffion. He fees every man purfuing his felfith 
ends, régardlefs of the wants of others. He fees himfelf contempt 
woufly driven from the circle, where the ref of his fellow-citizens 
are bufily and profitably engaged. He lives in the midft of a ciswd, 
Without one friend to intereft himfelf in his welfare. He lives in 
the midft of plenty, from the participation of which he is driven by 
brutal menaces and violence. No man who has not been placed in 
his fituation can imagine the fenfations with which, overwhelmed 
as he is with domeftic ruin and defpair, he beholds the riot, the 
prodigality, the idiot oftentation, the fenfelefs expence, with which 
he is furrounded on every fide.’ Vol. i. p. 318. 


_ ‘This pidture is certainly overcharged, and tinged with the 
colours of mifanthropy. 
Having ventured to return to the ae > from which he 
l 


had been banifhed, St. Leon procured a fmall fum by the fale 
of his remaining property, and then fixed his refidence on the 


banks of the lake of Conftance. The more important part 


of his amar at length opens to our view. A ftranger pre- 
fented himfelf, and, after various conferences, prevailed upon 


St. Leon to enter into an extraordinary agreement. Having de- 
clared himfelf to be in poffeffion of wonderful fecrets, he en- 

aged to impart them, on condition that no other perfon thould 
Be ratified with the communication. The fecrets were thofe 
-which we mentioned in our introdu€toty-obfervations. Having 
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found himfelf unhappy in the. ufe of them, the unknown ad- 
venturer courted death as a refuge from woe; and, having dif. 
clofed the two arcana, expired. 7 

Great was the joy which St. Leon felt at his new and fur- 
prifing acquifitions, He thus fpeaks of his feelings on thé 
great occafion ; __ 


“© Happy, happy, happy man!” exclaimed I in the midft of my 
wanderings and reveries. ‘* Wealth! thy power is unbounded and 
inconceivable. All men bow down to thee; the moft ftubborn 
will is by thee rendered pliant as wax ; all obftacles are melted down 
and diffolved by the ardour of thy beams! The man that poffeffes 
thee finds every path level before him, and every creature burning 
to anticipate his wifhes! But, if thefe are the advantages that wealth 


imparts to fuch as poffefs only thofe fcanty portions which ftates 


and nations allow to the richeft, how enviablé muft his condition - 


be, whofe wealth is literally exhauftlefs and infinite! He poffeffes 


really the bleffing, which prieftcraft and fuperftition have lyingly 
pronounced upon the charitable. He may give away the revenues 
of princes, and not be the poorer. He poffeffes the attribute which 
we are accuftomed to afcribe to the Creator of the univerfe. He 
may fay to a man, Be rich, and he is rich. He can beftow with 
equal facility the {malleft gifts and the greateft. Palaces, as if they 
were the native exhalations of the foil, rife out of the earth at his 
bidding. He holds the fate of nations and of the world in his hand, 
He can remove forefts, and level mountains, drain marfhes, extend 
canals, turn the courfe‘of rivers, and. fhut up the fea with doors, 


_ He can affign to every individual in a nation the tafk he pleafes, 
- can improve agriculture and eftablifi manufactures, can found 


fchools, and hofpitals, and infirmaries, and univerfities, He can 


‘ftudy the genius of every man, and enable eyery man to purfue the 


bent of his mind. Poets and philofophers will be foftered, the fub- 
limeft flights of genius be produced, and the moft admirable difco-, 
veries effe&ted, under his aufpicious patronage. The whole world 
are his fervants, and he, if his temper be noble and upright, will 
be the fervant of the whole world. Nay, it cannot happen other- 
wife. He has as few temptations to obliquity as omnipotence it- 
felf. Woeakmefs and want are the parents of vice. But he poffeffes 
«every thing; he cannot better his fituation ; no man can come into 
tivalfhip or competition with him.” Vol, ii, P. 104. 





* From this part of the legacy of the ftranger, my mind reverted 
' the other.’ I furveyed my limbs, -all the joints and articulations 
of my frame with curiofity and aftonifhment. “ What!” ex- 
claimed I, “ thefe limbs, this complicated, but brittle, frame fhall 
laft for ever! No difeafe fhall attack it; no pain fhall feize it; 
death fhall with-hold from it for ever his abhorred grafp! Perpe- 


tual vigour, perpetual activity, perpetual youth, fhall take up their 
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abode with me! “Time thall generate in me no decay, fhall not add 
a_wrinkle.to.my brew, or convert a hair of my head to grey! This 
body was formed to die; this edifice to crumble imto duft; the 
principles of corruption and mortality. are mixed up in every atom 
of my frame,.. But for me the laws of ajature are fufpended ; the 
eternal wheels of the univerfe roll backward ; I am deftined to be 
triumphant over fate and time }’ . Vol, li. P. $07. 


He at firft refolved to make - y 2 moderate change i in his 
mode of living ; and he pretended that the ftranger had en 
abled him, by a legacy of 3000 crowns, to provide for fuch 
an alteration... His wife was {ceptical on the fubject ; and, be- 
ing fenfible of her claim,to a full confidence, the complained 
of his referve and unkindnefs, and declared that he had in- 
flifted a wound upon her which no fubfequent change in his” 
behayiour would ever be able to cicatrife. He endeavoured, 
but without effect, to allay her uneafinefs, and recall her‘af- 
fection. He fone after amufed himfelf with a German tour : 
but, during: his travels, his fon, difgufted at the my fterious 
manner in which he recruited his finances, and fufpedting him 
ef difhonorable. conduct, left him with a determination of ne- 

er feeing hjm again, This feceflion wounded him to the 
Sul; and his gricf. was redoubled on his return, when he 
fpund Marguerite in a ftate which foreboded that fhe would 
not long live. She now concluded that he was in poffeffion 
of the philofopher’s ftone ; and, in the following terms, fhe 
reproached him for his meannefs in accepting juch ay ad- 
vantage, 


* When I married you, I fuppofed myfelf united to a noble- 
man, a knight and a foldier, a man who would have revolted with 
difdain from every thing that was poor-fpirited and bafe. I lived 
with you long and happily. JF faw faults; I faw imbecilities. J 
did not fee them with indifference; but I endeavoured, and with 
a degree of fuccefs, to forgive, and to forget them; they did not 
contaminate and corrupt the vitals of honour. At length you have 
completely reverfed the {cene, For a foldier, you prefent me with 
2 projector and a chymift, a cold-blooded mortal, raking in the 
afhes of a crucible for a felfith and fotitary advantage. Here is an 
énd of all genuine dignity, and the trueft generofity of foul. You 
cannot be “ingenuous ; for all your dealings are fecrecy and dark- 
nefs. You cannot have a friend; for the martal lives not that can 
fynpathife with your thoughts and emotions, A generous fpirit, 
Reginald, delights to live upan equal terms with his affociates and 
fellows. He would difdain, when offered to him, decifive and 
clandeftine advantages. Equality is the foul of all real and cordial 


’ fociety, A man of rank indeed does not live upon equal terms 


with the whole of his fpecies; but his heart alfo can exult ; for he 
has. his equals.‘ How unhappy the wretch, the monfter rather 
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ket me fay, that {s without an equal; that looks through the 
world, and in the world cannot find a brother ; that is endowed 
with attributes which no living being participates with him; and 
that is therefote cut off for ever from all cordiality and confidence, 
can never unbend himfelf, but lives the folitary joylefs tenant of a 
prifon, whofe matefials are rubies and emeralds. How unhappy 
this wretch; how weak and ignoble the man that voluntarily ac- 
cepts thefe laws of exiftence !” - Vol. ii. rs 23 33 


He was afterwards apprehended and imprifoned on fufpic 

of having murdered the ftranger. He offered a bribe te a ne- 
gro turnkey, that he might be enabled to efcape: but the man 
fejected the offer. He then bribed the keeper of the prifon, 
and was at fength fuffered to retire with the negro, on whom 
the keeper intended to throw the blame. He new journeged to 
the environs of Pifa, where, by the indifcretion of his African 
attendant, who made mention of his alchemical operations, 
ke was expofed to the brutal outrages of an Italian mob. His 
villa was deftroyed, and the negro murdered. Retiring inte 
Spain, he was rendered unhappy by the death of his wife, 
whom, on a fepulchral ftone, he ftyled ¢ the preferver of “her 
family in poverty and ruin, the victim of her difconfolate and 
repentant hufband’s unhallowed wealth.’ In compliance with 
a hint from Marguerite, he refolved to, feparate himfelf from 
his three daughters, that he might not be to them ‘ a fource 
of corroding mifery and affliction.’ Having. fettled thém ia 
France in a ftate of independence, he returned into Spain, 
where he was feifed as a wizard, and confined in the prifon 
of the inquifition. Here he remained twelve years 5 and a- 
‘heavy, peftilential, foul-deprefling monotony,’ then formed 
the hiftory of his life. He was at length marked out as a 
victim of fuperftition, as an objeét of cae torture’; for his 
elixir, though a fpecific againft age and difeafe, could not fe- 
cure him from the rifque of a violent death. Speaking of the 
horrors of an auto de fé, he exclaims, 


*‘ God of mercy and benevolence! is it pofflible that this fcene 
fhould be regarded as thy triumph, and the execution. deftined to 
follow, as a facrifice acceptable in thy fight? If thefe papers of 
mine are ever produced to light, may it not happen that they fhall 
firft be read by a diftant pofterity, who will refufe to believe that 
their fathers were ever mad enough to fubject eagh other to fo hor- 
rible a treatment, merely hecaufe they were unable to adopt each 
other’s opinions? Oh, no! human affairs, like the waves of the 
ocean, are merely in a ftate of ebb and flow: “ there-is nothing 
new under the fun :” two.centuries perhaps after Philip the Second 
fhall be gathered to his anceftors [he died in 1598], men thall learn 
over again to perfecute each other for confcience fake; other ana- 
baptifts-or levellers fhall furnifh pretexts for new pérfecutions 
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other inquifitors thall arife in the moft enlightened traéts of Europe; ’ 
and profeffors from their chair, fheltering their intolerance under 
the great names of Ariftotle and Cicero, fhall inftruét their fcho- 
lars, that a. heterodox doétrine is the worft of crimes, and that the 
philanthropy and purity of heart in which it is maintained, only ren- 
der its defenders the more worthy to be extirpated,’ Vol. iii. rp. 246. 


Tn a fudden confufion which arofe among the crowd, he 
took an opportunity of efcaping ; and he afterwards, in the 
difguife of an Armenian, went to France to vifit his daugh- 
ters. He found that one of them had fallen a vidtim to love, 
in confequence of the death of a fuitor, whofe father had pre- 
vented him from efpoufing the young lady, on account of the 
fuppofed difhonor of fuch an union, as St. Leon was a fugi- 
tive, and as fome myfterious circumftances attended the pre- 
fent maintenance of the daughters. To the furvivors he did 
not make +himfelf known, but pretended that he was the ex- 
ecutor of the laft will of their father, who had died in the Eaft. 
He remained near them, he fays, ‘ long enough to fee them 
confoled, and himfelf forgotten.’—* Self-importance of man,’ 
he feelingly adds, ‘ upon how flight a bafis do thy gigantic 
erections repofe |’ ae 

Our adventurer at length refolved to exert himfelf on a 
grand fcale. He made his appearance in Hungary, then the 
theatre of war, and endeavoured, by a liberal ufe of his 
wealth, to re-eftablifh induftry, and reftore comfort to the in- 
habitants. Speaking of the effect of his philanthropic exer- 
tions, and of the applaufe which the relieved community be- 
ftowed upon him, he fays, 

* Here it may be thought I had afcended to that fphere which it 
was fit the poffefler of the philofopher’s ftone fhould fill, and reap 
the rewards to which a man thus endowed ought to be forward to 
entitle himfelf. Nor wi!l I affirm that I was infenfible to the gra- 
tifications of my prefent fituation. Though I fought to efcape from 
the applaufe that purfued me, yet there is fomething in the nature 
of the human mind that makes it impoffible for us to hear it with- 
out complacence. It was not however a boiiterous and obtrufive 
acclamation that fatisfied me. A certain inwrought modefty of na- 
ture made me liften to noify commendations with a fentiment of 
fhame. They feemed to be more than any thing I had done could 
deferve ;. or they feemed to be in a tone from which the delicacy 
of a virtuous mind fhrinks back difpleafed. They were fo obftre- 
perous as to take from me the power of hearing the {weeter verdict 
of my own confcience. No; it was the unbidden tear that glif- 
tened in the eye of my beneficiaries; the tongue that faltered be- 
neath ‘the’ effays of: gratitude: the overwhelmed heart that had. no 


| power to exprefs itfelf; the hand of the parent that was ftretched 


out to his children, and dumbly faid, “ Thefe, thefe fhall thank 
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you!”—It was thefe things that I felt within as the balfam of my 
life, and the ambrofia of heaven.’ Vol, iv. P. 63. ; 


He was not, however, happy in this fituation. He felt 
himfelf deftitute of the joys of confidential equality. 


* Regaled with this animated praife, I was not content ; I wanted 
a friend. I was alone amidft the innumerable multitudes of thofe 
I had bleffed. I knew no cordiality ; I could repofe no confidence ; 
I could find no equal. I was like a God, who difpenfes his boun- 
ties profufely through twenty climates, but who at the fame time 
fits feparate, elevated and alone, in the higheft heaven. The reader 
may, if he pleafes, defpife me for the confeflion ; but I felt that L 
was not formed for the happinefs of a God. Vol. iv. p. 66. 


Though he was at one time ftyled ‘ the faviour of Hun 
gary,’ he was, when he hufbanded his refources, reviled asa 
monopolift, and loaded with obloquy. He now courted, by 
bribes, the protection of the pacha of Buda, and folicited the 
friendfhip of Bethlem Gabor, the bold leader of a gallant 
band, whom he reprefents as a determined mifanthrope. By 
this extraordinary man he was-treated with ingratitude, and 
clofely imprifoned. Efcaping from his fubterranean place of 
confinement, he met with Charles his fon, who was then an 
officer in the Auftrian fervice. He was gratified with a fa- 
vorable reception from the young warrior, and became his 
companion and friend. As his fon was attached to a lady who 
was deftitute of fortune, he formed the fcheme of providing 
her with a dowry, which, he pretended, was the bequeft of 
one of her relatives. But, by appearing to be too familiar 
with this lady, he-gave great difguft to her lover ; and, when 
Charles found that he was the perfon who had: promoted the 
Turkifh caufe in Hungary, and that he was a dealer-in the 
black art, a challenge enfued, which St. Leon profeffedto ac- 
cept, but which he did not anfwer. He haflily retired from 
the fcene ; and Charles was‘united to the objeét of his choice. 

Thus ends the remarkable tale of St. Leon. ‘We relin- 
quifh the perufal of the work with fenfations of melancholy, 
on reflecting that a perfon who is reprefented as mafter of the 
philofopher’s ftone and the e/ixir vita, thould render himfelf 
more unbappy, amidft the ufe of thofe {plendid advantages,” 
than he would have been without them. Such a view of the 
fubject, however, may not be ufelefs, as it may ferve to re- 
ptefs the idle defire of thofe vifionary bleffings. 

We are pleafed with the character of Marguetite, who is 
defcribed as an afniable and prudent matron, and a woman 
of fenfe and judgement. An interefting picture- is-alfo given 
of her family; and the domeftic fcenes are ‘well 
‘The acceleration of her death by grief for the lofs her Bil. 
band’s confidence, certainly heightens the effedt-of thestale ; 
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and the feparation and eftrangement of the fon from the father; 
are fubfervient to a fimilar purpofe: but the ftory, we think; 
might have been rendered equally interefting without fuch a 
poignant aggravation of the diftrefs of St. Leon. The cha- 
raéter of Bethlem Gabor is drawn with a bold pencil; but we 
are forry to obferve a violation of hiftory and chronology. in 
the account of his death, and of various circumftances con- 


~ ne¢ted with his life. Even i a novel, attention ought to be 


paid to thefe points, when hiftorical chara€ters are introduced. 
The reflexions interfperfed are frequently juft, and fometimes 
new: the ftyle, though ‘not always correét, is fpiritéd ; -and 
the compofition is; in general, worthy of praife. 


, 





An Introduétion to the Hifiory of Poetry in Scotland, from the 
Beginning of the Thirteenth Century down to theprefent Time ;. 
together with a Converfation on Scotifh Song, by Alexander 
Campbell, - Author of Odes and Mifcellaneous Poems, &c. To 
which are fubjoined, Sangs of the Lowlands of Scotland, cares 

fully compared with the Original Editions, and embellifhed 
with charatieriftic Defigns, compofed and engraved by the late 
David Allan, Hiftorical Painter. 4to. 21. 25. Boards. 


Ridgeway. 1799. 


IN this expenfive publication we expected to have found 
an elaborate hiftory of Scotifh poetry; and great was our fur- 
prife on finding two quarto volumes filled with trivial Scotith 
fongs, and a rambling introduction ; for the whole of the firft 
volume is in truth no other, carelefsly drawn up, and clothed 
in fuch 2 mean ungrammatical ftyle, as would difgrace a pré- 
vincial newfpaper, The author’s ideas and prejudices evince 
an education which may he pronounced to be almoft a century 


behind the prefent ftandard of intelligence. Hence the firft ar- 


ticle of the work is a pretty dialogue between Lycidas and 
Alexis,-alike antiquated and effete in its manner and its fenti- 
ments. Though the family of Campbell originally paffed 
from the lowlands of Scotland to the highlands, yet our author 
fhovwss a violent predilection for the latter region. Thus he 
affirms, that ‘ the lowland melodies are evidently derived from 
the highlands ;? a pofition to which no antiquary will affent ; 
for the obfervations of Burney, Hawkins, Gregory, and-other 
ingenious writers upon the fubject, would in this cafe be 
equally applicable to the Jrith and Welch mufical fcale, inftead 
of being confined to the lowland ditties. Our author is, we 
believe, a mufician.; and it would have. been well for.his re- 
putation if he had confined his remarks to his profeffional de- 
partment, inflead of intruding with his large ftock of preju- 
dices, and {mall ftock of learning, into the great mart of lite 
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farv criticifm. But, to exhibit him in the moft favourable 
polition, we will tranfer:be his account of highlatid airs, 


¢ Thefe may be clafféd it the order following: 
‘ CLASS I; Gay, lively, animating. 
¢ CLASS II. Tender, foothing, plaintive, pathetic. 

‘¢ To the firft clafs, belong the luinigs, iorrums, fongs of huS 
tnour, fatyrical, defcriptive, and fuch as roufe to Heroic deeds, &c. 

‘ To the fecond belong love-fongs, fongs of praife, laments, and 
elegiac defcriptions, &c. to one or other of thefe claffes may be re< 
ferred the melodies that are wfually chanted in reciting the poetry 
of the highlande—ihe reels, ftrath{peys, and bag-pipe “mufic, may 
alfo be referred to the above arrangement, as they all exprefs, lefs 
‘or more, fentiment and paffion in their chara@eriftic conftruétions. 

‘ The reel feems prevalent in the braes of Athol, and over the 
weft part of Perthfhire, and is pretty univerfal through Argylefhires 
The ftrathfpey feems peculiar to the great tract of country through 
which the river Spey runs. Through the north highlands, and 
weftern ifles, a {pecies of melody, parteking fomewhat of the reel, 
and ftrath{pey, feems more relifhed by the natives, to which they 
dance, in a manner peculiar to thefe parts of the Hebrides. The 
Athol reel is lively, and animating in a nigh degree.. The ftrath- 
[pey is much flower, better accented, and more expreffive in its ca 
dence. The movements to the former are fpirited, yet lefs graceful; 
while the peculiar caft of the ftrath{pey, which genetally pofleffes a 
more varied melody, befides accent and expreflion, is full of fenti= 
, meat and paffion. Any one the leaft acquainted with the border 
inelodits, muft perceive the character to differ materially from thofe 
of other more remote parts, particularly the highlands. ‘“ Go to 
Berwick Johnny;” “ We'll a’ awa’ to bonny Tweedfide,” “ Souters 
o’ Selkirk,’ Maggie Lauder,” “Logan water,” “ Leader haughs 
and Yarrow,” Flowers o’ the Foreft,” and many others, are evi- 
‘dently of a different caft to the highland-reels, ftrathfpeys, iorrums, 
luinigs, &c. as alfo for the moft part fuch melodies as are either 
played or fung this fide of the Grampians. In traverfing the wilds 
that bound Cumberland and Roxburgfhire, through great part of 
which runs the rivers Tiviot and Tweed, a ftriking contraft of 
manners is obfervable among the inhabitants, from thofe fituated 
nearer to where thefe rivers deliver themfelves to the fea at Bere 
wick. The former ftill preferve much of their original hofpitality 
and energy of charaéter. Their fongs are fung with violent gefture 
and vehemence ;—while the latter, inhabiting a country, by nature 
fertile, and cultivated to the higheft. point of human induftry, are 
mild and courteous. They fing their melodies to words expreffive 
of their innocent emotions and rural occupations, with an artlefs 
fimplicity peculiarly their own, A fimilar provincial difference ine 
point of fong is to be obférved through almoft every diftrié in 
Scotland.’ Vol.i. Pp. 20. - 

Cait. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Fan, 1800. © E 
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After this we find a defence of the authenticity of Offians 
fo injudiciouily compofed, both in matter and ftyle, that-the 
believers in that poet will perhaps regard Mr. Campbell as the 
weakeft friend—in other words, the moft dangerous enemy— 
| that their caufe could have excited. For example, he gives the 
: beginning of the poem. of Fingal, as originaily printed by Mac- 
} pherfon, and as afterwards altered and improved by him.. He 

- | then fubjoins thefe fagacious obfervations. ! 


| : ~ © By comparing the firft fketch with this extra& given from book, 
I. of Fingal, you will perceive at once how much M‘Pherfon va- 
ried and improved the verfion; and a better proof cannot be given 
of his working faithfully after the original, nor can any thing de- 
monttrate more clearly the {trong defire he had of even éxcelling it; 
this appears manifeft in every edition which he fuperintended him- 
felf. I muft not omit mentioning the manner in which I have been 
furprifed, by M‘Pherfon, not unfrequently, in his tranilation, fur- 
pafling fuch original paffages as I have feen written, printed, or re- 
cited. I am not fingular in this obfervation ; I have converfed with 
feveral that have acknowledged the fame thing. It may be aiked, 
does not this very acknowfedgement throw a doubt.on the Gaelic 


being the original?’ Vol. i, P. 43. 


~ 


ey ae st 


Every reader, endued with common fenfe, will inftantly per- 
ceive that the reverfe of Mr. Campbell’s pofition is. the truth, 
as the variations and additions fufficiently declare either that 

. Macpherfon had no prototype, or that he ufed that prototype 
in {uch a manner as totally to deftroy its authenticity? But, 
as we underftand that a learned gentleman in Scotland is pre- 

paring to publifh a complete examination of the poems atcribed 
to Oflian, we leave the topic to his able pen. 
_ We read the firft volume with attention, though with con- 
ftant difguft arifing from the author’s dullnefs, acrimony, and 
want of tafte. ‘Trivial extracts, and trivial information, have 
fwelled to three hundred and feventy pages what might have 
been comprifed in thirty. ‘The compilations from the ancient 

. poets, in which fome of the meaneft paflages are felected as 
beauties, and the meagre lilts and unintereiting anecdotes of 
the modern authors, conftiiute one of the feebleit volumes that 
-ever were wire-{pun to the fizeof a quarto. We had arrived 
at p. 362 before any thing {truck us as fufficiently new to de- 
ferve quotation. In that part of the volume we found the fol- 
lowing note, concerning the ald Scotifh comedy of Philotas. 


‘ There is fome reafon to believe that Robert Semple may be 
confidered as the author of this drama. He was the contemporary 
ef Buchanan. Several of this name appear as poets, viz. fir James 
Semple, of Belltrees, ambaffador from the Scotifh court to queen 
Elizabeth, 1599. He wrote “ the Packman and the Prieft, a fatyre.” 
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His fon, Robert Semple, wrote “ The Epitaph on Habbie Simfon, 
the Piper of Kilbarchan,” firft printed in Watfon’s colletion, 1707. 
Francis Semple, the fon of Robert, wrote “ The Banifhmeént of 
Poverty,” and “ She raife and loot me in,” and other pieces. A Mrs. 
Campbell, the daughter of Robert, who is ftill alive, and lives in 
Paifley, is in poffeffion of feveral poetical manufcripts, the compo- 
fition of Francis, among which’ “ She raife and loot me in,” ap- 
pears.’ Vol. i. p. 362. 


We fhall content ourfelves with adding a few mifcellaneous 
fpecimens of Mr. Campbell’s errors, want of tafte, and lame- 
nefs of compotition. 

‘ In a collection of poe:ns, publifhed at Edinburgh in the 
year 1789, by James Warfon, a printer of no.{mall profefional 
reputation, is to be found “ Fy let us a’ to the bridal ;” and 
this is the firft of “ the fangs of the lowlands” to be met with 
in print.” We thall pafs the date, which may be a typegra- 
phical’ error for 1709 ; but we muft intimate to our author 
that he has fhown a grofs ignorance of his fubject, as at leaft 
fifty lowland fongs may be traced in print, even from the year 
1508, down to thofe in the Pepyfian collection, before Wat- 
fon’s mifcellany appeared. Even in Forbes’s colleétion alone, 
of which the third edition was printed at Aberdeen in 1682, 
there are at leaft twenty Scotith fongs with the mufic. The 
remark is the more furprifing as the author boafts that he has. 
three copies of that book, and reproves a preceding writer for. 
a fuppofed miftake, becaufe, not having the bodk before him 
(as we have), he did not fully exprefs the title; but that 
writer’s knowledge of books which he had not feen would 
hence appear to be fuperior to Mr. Campbell’s acquaintance 
with the very books which he posits. 

When Mr. Campbell informs us that the Orpheus Caledo- 
nius was publifhed by W. Thomfon in the year 1725, ‘ and 
dedicated to the princefs of Wales (afterwards queen Anne)’ 
we are loft in admiration of his wonderful knowledge of the 
hiftory of his country. 

As a fpecimen of the real and unalloyed unintelligible, we 
felect the following fentence. 


‘ Lord Hailes, in 1770, publifhed “ Ancient Scotith Poems 
from the MS, of George Bannatyne, 1568,”,in which are a number 
of fongs, or rather a collection of pieces in Scotith verfe, among 
which are to be found a few fongs, whofe airs were in parts, fuch 
as are preferved in I. S. Smith's collection of { fongs, compofed about 
the vear 1500, for example ‘the mufic of “ About the banks of He- 
ligon,” being the air’ (if it may be called an air, for it is a mere 
dtawl), dj re@ted to be fung to the ** Cherry and the Slee,” whieh 
Mr. Tytler fuppofes a well known tune two hundred years ago ag 


it was fung to fuch popular words; but is now lof. 
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Such is our author’s general manner, in which there is 4 
conftant ftruggle between the confufion of the fenfe, and the 
confufion of the grammar, fo that the reader has feldom any 
clearer perception of the fubjeCt than if he were loft in an in- 
. telle€tual fog. ~ In plain Englifh the fong of the ‘ Cherry and 

the Slae’ was compofed to the tune of the Banks of Helicon, 
the words of which are publifhed from the Maitland colleétion. 
Mr. Campbell, we fuppofe, méaned to fay that the naufic exifts 
in the collection mentioned by him. 

We will offer another {pecimen of our author’s gramma- 


tical elocution. 


* The laudable exertions made by thofe who have fo generoufly 
ftept forward in behalf of the widow and orphan family of Burns, 
hath, I underftand, been crowned with fuecefs. It is hoped, the 
tafk of preparing for the prefs the edition of his former, and poft- 
humous works, to be publifhed for the benefit of his family, by. 
gentlemen no lefs confpicuous for genius and talents, than probity 
and honour, will doubtlefs meet that countenance, and fupport fo 
arduous an undertaKing merits; fo that a comfortable provifion 
may be made for the widow and the fatherlefs.’ Vol. i. p. 81. 


In enumerating the poetical produtions of Drummond, he. 
gives the following fpecimen of his tafte. 


‘ His “ madrigals and epigrams” are pretty enough conceits, and 
rife above mediocrity-—a fpecimen may be neceflary to thew the 


truth of this remark. 


* How comes it, Sleep, that thou 

Even kifles me affords 

Of her (dear her) fo far who’s abfent now? 

How did I hear thofe words, 
Which rocks might move, and move the pines to bow? 
Ay me! before half day 

Why did’ft thou fteal away ? 

Return, I thine for ever will remain, __ 

If thou wilt bring with thee that gueft again. 


«When firft the cannon from her gaping throat 
Againft the heaven her roaring fulphure thot, 

Fove wak’ned with the noife did afk with wonder; 
What mortal wight had ftol‘n from him his thunder ; 
His chriftal tow’rs he feared, but fire and air : 
So high did ftay the ball from mounting there,’ Vol. i. P.8 7. 


It would be very difficult to find in-Drummond’s elegant © 


but unequal pages two pieces inferior to the above. hey 
remind us of Mr. Heron’s extracts from the ancient Seotifhr 





poets, mentioned in a recent number of our Journal; and both 


writers feem to be highly pleafed with the dathes. As fuck 
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authors are enchanted with the meagre and the feeble, it may 
be inferred that they will loudly condemn the elegant and the 
grand; whence their cenfure may be underftood to convey fu- 
perlative praife. : 

-Mr. Campbell’s account of Ferguffon has been controverted 
and indeed confuted in a late pamphlet by Mr. Irving, from 
which it appears that our author’s memory is fo deceitful as 
to be loft_or diftorted in paffing from one door to another. _ 

In p. 295, the writer argues, that, becaufe a man was in- 
vited to keep a fencing-fchool in Virginia, the knowledge of 
the Americans in military affairs was at a lowebb, Can any 
{choolboy be ignorant that the art of fencing has a very flight 
connexion with modern tactics? On this occafion, as on many 
others, our author fhows himfelf rather inclined to jacobinical 
principles. If an author write well,’ we fhall not allow our 
judgement to be biaffed by the confideration of his principles, 
whether jacobinical or jefuitical, or, what we more approve, 
neither one nor the other; but when we find Mr. Campbell’s 
book {welled with Dodfley’s chronicle of the Englifh kings, 
and other extraneous matter, we muft blame his principles as 
forming a portion of his infipidity. 

With fimilar ignorance our author mentions a curious ori- 
om letter, preferved in a MS. of the Royal Society, in the 

ritifla Mufeum, and now inferted in Pinkerton’s Appendix to 
his Hiftory of the Stuarts.’ The library of the Royal Society 
has not the flighteft connexion with the Britifh Mufeum, In 
the next page four poems by Robert Semple are clafled among 
the dramatic pieces; but they are merely long ballads. 

We now revert to two paffages in the book, of oppofite ten- 
dency, the one afferting falfehood, and the other vindicating 
truth. | 

Macdonald’s ‘ Probationary Odes for the Laureatfhip’ poffefs 
a ftrain of excellent humour and poignant fatire. ‘ Number 
VII. by the right'hon. Henry Dundas is in the Scotifh dialect, 
to which is fubjoined a tranflation, by John Pinkerton, efg. 
Jt begins thus, 7 


‘ The pawky loon Tam Warton’s gane, 
And on his wymb they ’ye laid a ftane, 
Ance mair, &c. 


‘ See pp. gt, 92, Macdonald’s Mifc..Works.’ 


Surely our author knew that the gentleman mentioned had 
not the {mallefl concern with the poem in queftion, his-name 
being only ufed in irony. But his aeal for Offian hurries him 
into ftrange invéctives againft that ‘oppugnator, who in one 
paffage is accufed of inferting fome indifferent portraits in the 
fconographia Scotica, though the fole blame refts with the pub. 
lither; and, in another paffage, of not being able ta read a 
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manufcript, which he never faw; the copy being taken in» 
Scotland under the infpeéction of the earl of Buchan, and re- 
mitted to the editor in London. It is furprifing that our au- 
thor {hould lay himfelf open to fuch a charge of falfification. 

From the Romith.Jegends we find that Satan is fometimes 
conttrained to praife the faints; and we infert with pleafure 
the following vindication of a worthy patriot and refpectable 
nian. 


¢ It is not eafy to conje€ture, what motive could have induced - 
the ingenious author of the life of our learned grammatian Ruddi- 
man, to fuffer the following paflage to efcape into the world, with- 
out fo much as the flighteft mention on what authority he has ven- 
tured to commit himfelf in this manner. In fpeaking of that inter- 
efting part of lord Gardenftone’s mifcellanies, which is entitled 
“© Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan,” our 
author fays, “ It was one Callender, who has fince been outlawed 
for feditious practices, that wrote the memoirs of Buchanan, as the 
vehicle of his attack on Ruddiman. It was lord Gardenftone, who 
publifhed thefe memoirs in his book of mifcellanies.*Callender, then, 
filled the morter with thofe detraétions which were to blaft the fame 
of Ruddiman, and Gardenftone fet the match to the murderous ar- 
tillery.” To let the above pats, unchallenged, were a ftain on the 
faireft character the Scotifh college of juftice had lately to boaft, in 
the perfon of lord Gardenftone. I have made diligent fearch, and 
the ftrictett enquiry, in order to afcertain what fhare Callender had 
in the mifcellanies in queftion ; and the refult is as follows. Thom- 
fon Callender was a meffenger at arms (which in Scotland an- 
{wers to a bailiff in England). Lord Gardenftone was in the habit 
of employing him as his amanuenfis. But that he is the author of 
the article entitled, ** Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George 
Buchanan,” is altogether an abfurd falfenood. For an obvious rea- 
fon I fhall reft this affertion on the internal evidence alone, of the 
authenticity of the article alluded to. Let any judicious and candid 
reader compare the ftyle and fubje& matter throughout the mifcel-_ 
lanies of lord Gardepftone ; and let him pronounce, if he fees not 
an uniformity in all rep efts, that ftamps them the production of 
one author, and that author nore other than he whofe name is pre- 
fixed to the mifcellanies in quefiion.’? Vol. i. Pp. 332. 


The fecond volume contains a colleétion of common Scotch 
ballads, without the mvutic ; and it is ornamented with a few 
fetches, detigned and engraven by the late David Allan, in 
which we do not fee a merit equal to that of many of opr 


magazine prints. They are fometimes characteriftic, but they 


are always bald and flat, without what the engravers call co- 
lour, and without effect. 

As few of our readers would be inclined to pay two guineas 
for a few Scouih fongs, incorrectly printed, we looked over 
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the volume to felect fome fongs not to be found in the common 
collections. If we except the effufions of Mr. Campbell him- 
felf, which are not very attractive, the following three are the 
enly ones which we do not remember to ‘have feen before. 


‘1°M O'ER YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 


‘Iam my mammy’s ae bairn, 
Wi’ unco folk I w cary, fir, 
And lying in a man’s: bed, 

I’m fley’d it make me irie, fir. 
i’m o’er young, I’m o’er young, 
I’m o’er young to marry yet; 
I’m o’er young, *twad be a fin 
To tak me frae my mammy yet, 


‘ Hallow-mafs is come and gane, 
The nichts are lang in winter, fir: 
And you an’ [in ae bed, 

In trowth, I dare na venture, fir. 
I’m o’er young, I’m o’er young, 
I’m o’er young to marry yet ; 

I’m o’er young, twa’d be a fin | 
To tak ine frae my mammy yet. 


‘ Fu’ loud and fill the frofty wind 
Blaws thro’ the leaflefs timmer, fir; / 
But if ye come this gate again, 
I'll aulder be gin fimmer, fir. 
I’m o’er young, I’m o’er young, 
I’m o’er young to marry yet ; 
I’m o’er young, ’twad be a fin 
To tak me frae my mammy yet,’ Vol. ii. P. 96, 





‘ca’ THE EWES TO THE KNOWS, 


‘ Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 
Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonnie dearie. 


* As I gaed down the water-fide, 
There I met my fhepherd lad, 
He. row’d me {weetly in his plaid, 
And he ca’d me his dearie. 
Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 
Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonny dearie. 

* Will ye gang down the water-fide 


And fee the waves fae {weetly glide 
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Beneath the hazels {fpreadinig wide, 
The moon it fhines fu’ clearly. 
Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 

Ca’ them where the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonny. dearie, 


‘I was bred up at nae fic fchool, 
My thepherd lad, to play the fool, 
And a’ the day to fit in dool, 

‘And nae body to fee me, 

Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonny dearie, 


* Ye fall get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf-leather fhoon Bpos your feet, 
And in my arms ye’se lie and fleep, 
And ye fall be my dearie, 

Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 

Ca’ them.whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonny dearie. 


‘ If ye’ll but ftand to what ye've faid, 

I’se gang wi’ you, my fhepherd lad, 
* And ye may row me in your plaid, 

And I fall be your dearie, 

Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 

Ca’ them whare the durnie rowes, 

“My bonny dearie. 


‘ While waters wimple to the fea ; 
While day blinks in’ the lift fae hie ; 
Till clay-cauld death fall blin’ my e "ey 
Ye fall be my dearie, 

Ca’ the ewes to the knows, 
‘Ca’ them where the heather grows, 
Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 


My bonny dearie,’ Vol. ii. P. 107, 


Chon 





§ THE WINTER IT IS PAST. 


* The winter it is paft, and the fimmers come at latt, 
And the fina’ birds fing on every tree ; 
The hearts of tnefe are glad, but mine is very fad, 
For my luver hag parted from me, 
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* The rofe upo’ the brier, by the waters rinnin Clear, 
May hae charms for the linnet or the bee; 
Their little luves are bleft, and their little hearts at reff, 
But my luver is parted frae me. : 


¢ My luve is like the fun, in the firmament does run, 
For ever conftant and true; 
But his is like the moon, that wanders up and down, 
‘Aind ‘every month it is new. 


¢ All you that are in luve, and cannot it remuve, 
I pity the pains you endure; 
For experience makes me know, that your hearts are full 0’ woe, 
A woe that no mortal cancure.’ Vol. il. P. 126, 


We cannot difmifs this work without obferving that the 
felf-importance of its afpect, and infignificance of its contents, 
form a ftrikjng and ludicrous contraft. 


— 





Bahar-Danufh ; or, Garden of Knowledge. An Oriental Ro- 
~ mance. Tranflated from the Perfic of Einaiut Oollah. By 
Fonathan Scott, of the Eaft-India Company’s Service, Per 
fran Secretary to the late Governor-General of Bengal, War- 
ren Ha/ftings, Efq. and Tranflator of sgt Hiftory of 
Dekkan, and of the Reigns of the later Emperors of Hin- 
dooftan. In 3 Vols. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


1799- 


« TF learning in general (fays fir William Jones*) has 
met with fo little encouragement, ftill lefs can be expected for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed from the common 
path, and which the greater part of mankind have hitherto 
confidered as incapable of yielding either entertainment or 
inftruction: if pains and want be the lot of a feholar, the life 
of an orientalift muft certainly be attended with peculiar 


ae hardfhips.”’—We learn from fir William, that Gentius, the 


celebrated writer and tranflator of the * Bed of Rofes,’ a beau- 
tiful Perfian work by Sadi, lived in ob{fcurity, and died in mifery. 
The extenfive projeéts of our learned countryman, Hyde, 
were never realifed; for they had not the fupport and afitt. 
ance which they deferved and required. ‘The labours of ‘Me-. 
niniki immortalifed and ruined him: he completed his great 
dictionary, a flupendous monument of erudition and perfe- 
verance, ‘ the mott laborious compilation (fays fir William) 
that ever was undertaken by any fingle man,’ at the expenfe 
of his private patrimony.—The learned Ockley expired in 
prifon. 
saa 





* Perf, Gram, Preface, P- Vii, 
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Thefe are, the dark fades of the picture; let us place it in 


yanother light. We are informed that M. d’Herbeldt received 


‘the moftdplendid reward of his induftry. On the imvyitauon 
of Ferdinand tl. duke of Tufcanvy, he fettled in Italy, and was 
one among the many who flared the munificent bounty and pa- 
tronage of the illufirious family of Medici. Whatis ital) more 
uncommon in the hiftory of an orientalift, his merits were 
acknowledged in Ais own country; he was recalled to Paris 
by the celebrated Colbert, and euabled to retire in the evening 
of his life: with “affluence and dignity.—* But this (fays fir 
William Jones) is a rare example.’—We will venture to add, 
* itis a folitary one ;’ for, though fir William himfelf moft 
honourably acquired both riches and reputation, yet, had he 
not been a lawyer, Fame would, moft-probably, have been 
his fole reward as an Orientaliit. 

Surely there muft be fome fecret charm in eaftern litera- 
ture which induces its fafcinated votaries to purfue it through 
the moft difficult and uncertain paths, while they forfake or 
deipife the beaten roads that lead to riches! If there were not 


‘fome fuch attraction, why thould they perfevere in the culti- 


vation of an ungrateful foil, with the example of fo many un- 
rewarded labourers in the fame vineyard '—To the influence, 
however, of this feciet charm, we are indebted for fo many 
ymportant and entertaining works—the civil and natural hi- 
ftory of the eaftern world—the inftitutes of ancient brahmins 
and of .modern Hindoos—thé laws of Zorvafter and his fire- 
worthipping difciples—the regulations of Tartarian and In- 
dian emperors—the annals of Saracenic hiftory, and the re- 
cords ot Mohammedan conque{t—the fententious narratives 
of the Arabian Hariri, and the glowing poetry of the Perfian 
Hafiz and Sadi.—All thefe have been offered to our perufal in 
the languages of*Europe, by various writers, who have ei- 
ther died in obfcurity, or live negleéted, or inadequately re- 
compenfed for their labours. ‘To oné orientalift of this de- 
fcription, to his friend major Oufeley, the prefent work is de- 
dicated by captain Scott, who, in the conclufion of his pre- 
face, thus notices with due refpect the learned produCtions of 
another writer, * What has-been done,’ fays he, ¢ for Mr. ° 
Maurice, who has concentrated in his publications much 
that 4s ferviceable to religion from oriental ftudies ? What has 
been done for major OusELEY, who, to a perfect acquaint- 
ance with claffical literature, unites *,’? &c. Captain Scott 
aniwers his own queftion in capital letters thus—No- 
THING T! 





* Preface, p. xv. | 

_t Weare happy to learn that Mr. Maurice has Jately been appointed to a 
genteel fituation, fuitable from its nature to his dtudious chara&er, but with re- 
ipcSi to income not adequate to his merits, 


A 
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With all thefe difcouraging examples before him, captain 
Scott has, neverthelefs, refolved to try whether the light and 
amufing fictions of eaftern romance may not find a more 
neral welcome than the grave details of hiftoric faéts. Of his 
abilities as an orientalift, we entertain not any doubt: we are 


‘confident that he could with equal facility transfufe into our 


idiom the fubitance of the moit important chronicle and of 
the moft familiar tale. He declares * his own predilection in 
favour of hiftorical fubjeéts, and only followed the advice of 
his bookfeller and friends in undertaking. the tranflation of a 
romance. Of his Feri/hta, the merits and the importance are 
univerfally acknowledged ; yet-fo flow has been the fale, that 
he muft pleafe himfelf with hoping that, in the courfe of 
years, his Hiftory of Dekkan will become a@ Uibrary-book ; 
but not perhaps until the tranflator, like the original author, 
fhall be equally infentible of praife, and ¢arelefs of profit. 
With fuch contfiderations we cannot wonder that captain Scott 
fhould have employed his time on works which promife fome- 
thing more than remote emolument and pofthumous fame— 
and, to ufe his own words +, ‘ until the honourable India 
Company, or the univerfities, thall extend their patronage of 
eaftern literature to at lea{t the gratuitous printing of its tranf- 
lation, we mufi not be furprifed at Perfian and Arabian tales 
from orientalifts, who in general cannot afford to wait the 
flow return of a library-book.’« . 

The volumes betore us contain a literal tranflation of a Per- 
fian work, part of which has been paraphrafed or imitated by 
colonel Dow, and well known as the ‘ Tales of Inatuila.’ 
In this /ummary, as captain Scott ftyles it, the preface of the 
original author was altogether omitted—injudicioufly fo, as 
appears from an obfervation of fir William Jones, who fays 
that the prefatory introductions to Perfian works generally 
contain the richeft ftores of language, and exhibit the utmott 
eloquence of the writers. Einaiut Oollah, or Inatulla, thus 
pretaces his Garden of Knowledge. 


‘ In the Name of God, the Clement, the Merciful. 


¢ The fitteft introduétion to the moft pure volume of creation, 
and moft becoming ornament of the pages of knowledge and learn- 
ing, is the praife of the Lord, the beftower of wifdom, creator of 
fpeech, and revealer of the properties of invention and production ; 
who, in his wonderful volumes and original performances, has given 
ample teftimeny of his omnipotence—from the moon down to the 
fifh—and, from the atom up to the fun, has proclaimed the decla- 
ration of his own divine unity of perfon, and fupreme felf-exift- 
ence. The {pecch of the bleffed, inwardly-wakeful, from the light 





* Pref. p. xiii, + Pref. p. xiv. 
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of his properties is ever brilliantly eloquent; and the hearts of the 


e ea like purity itfelf, from the fplendid rays of the compre 
6 


ion of his qualities, are objeéts of envy to the dazzling beams 
ef the fun and moon. | 
¢ O mmnificent beftower of ornament on the diverfified affem- 
blage of creation! Such differing appearances and variegated de- 
figns—except the pen of thy omnipotence—what could delineate 
on the pages of appearance ? Excepting thy confummate fkill, what 
could difplay, in this many-coloured {cenery, fuch variety of difs 
fering forms and contrafted manners ? 


© VERSE. 


* Thou makeft of duft a beautiful bodys - 
And thou canft reduce it again to duft. 
Thou produceft from the heart of. the rock 
Ruby-coloured fparks, and the f{park-flafhing ruby. 
From thy fkill arofe matter and being ; 
Under thy controul are time and fpace.’ _P. xiil. 


- As the pleafure of reading a romance would be confider- 
ably diminifhed by the anticipation of its ttory, we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with mentioning (for the titles of eaftern books 
feldom declare their fubjeét) that in thefe volumes are related 
the adventures of fehaundar Sultan and the lovely Bherawir 
Banou—a thoufand marvellous and romantic incidents, not 
without much love-intrigue, cunning devices, heroic achieve- 
ments, &c.—in the moft florid ftyle of eaftern compotition, 
The moft obfcure paffages are illuftrated by a variety of ex- 
cellent notes, added by the ingenious tranflator. From one 
of thefe we will quote a pafflage which may fuggeft an ufefuly 
hint to fome future traveiler. . 


¢ It is to be lamented that none of our travellers have given the. 
native names for the fruits, flowers, trees, and plants of Perfia. A 
lift of them would greatly add to the pleafure of reading Perfian au- 
thors, and tothe elucidation of their flowery metaphors: without 
it, they muft ever remain obfcure to the European reader. I find 
myfelf obliged, from incapacity, to leave moft of the botanical 
terms untranflated, rather than deceive the reader.’ Vol. i, p. 32, 


In p. 84, vol. i. we find the following note, 


* The Mahummedans believe that the decreed évents of every 
man’s life are impreffed in divine charaéters on his forehead, though 
not to be feen by mortal eye. Hence they ufe the word Nuffeeb, 
Anglicé ftamped, for deftiny, Moft probably, the idea was taken 
up by Mahummud from the fealing of the elect, mentioned in the 
Revelations.’ | 


After a very turgid, obfcure, and almoft unintelligible de. 
{cription of love (vol. i, p. 164) captain Scott fays, 
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* I doubt not but the above rhapfody has appeared nonfenfe. In 
fuch ftyle, however, the orientals defcribe love, both divine ant 
human, and the European reader is often confounded amid a cloud 
of metaphors, the beauty of which his mind cannot poflibly tatte, 


-er comprehend the meaning of. We have, however, as abfurd 


flights of language in the devotional ravings of fdme enthufiattic 
Moravians and other fanatics. Hafiz, Saadi, Jami, and all the 
Perfian poets, abound too much in myftic and unintelligible rhap- 
fody, the contemplation of which, has driven many an holy dir- 
vefhe mad. My author, Einaiut Oolla, I fear, will be found too 
obfcurely figurative in many paffages.’ 


With regard to a paffage (vol. i. p. 193) which defcribes 2 
woman ‘daily putting her head out of her windows, and 
walking much on her terrace,’ the tranflator obferves, 


* The houfes in Afia have flat roofs terraced, furrounded by pa- 
rapet walls fomewhat higher than the human ftature, on which the 
inhabitants fit to enjoy the air, and often fleep at night. When wo- 
men go upon thefe terraces, their coming is announced by a loud 
cry from a domeftic, “ requefting the male inhabitants of loftier - 
houfes to keep within doors, which is generally done. In the de~ 
{cription of a good woman by Perfian authors, however, feldom 
frequenting the terraces, and not fitting near a window, are reck~- 
oned among the virtues; whiclt fhews that affignations are fome- 
times made from them, in {pite of walls and lattices.’ 


From the fecond volume we will extra& the following note, 
which occurs in p. 16, 


© There is nothing more inexplicable to a tranflator of Perfic, 
than oriental fruits, trees, plants, and flowers, and the metaphors 
in which they are involved. The nergus, nuffereen, and nufter- 
run, feem to be fynonymous: yet they are fometimes differently 
compared. The nergus, which Meninfki and Richardfon tranflate 
narciffus, in metaphor, is faid to be all eyes; and the fofun, which 
they give as lily, all tongue. Till fuch time as fome oriental tra- 
veller fhall give us exact drawings and the native names of natural 
produétions, Europeans cannot pofhibly tafle the full beauty of ori- 
ental figures. In India, where I ftudied, it was in vain to afk ex- 
planation, as the tutor was as gfeat a ftranger to the gardens and 
groves of Perfia as myfelf, though imagination of its juftnefs made 
him glow with rapture et what he could not comprehend.’ 


That we are indebted to the Eaft for the origin of many po- 
pular ftories and vulgar notions, is generally acknowledged. 
A tale which concludes in page 68, vol. tl. reminds us of 
Pope’s January and May, and a ftory of La Fontaine. Cap- 


tain Scott remarks (in p. 72), that the Afiatics think it pof- 


fible by prayer and abftinence to obtain fuch a power over 
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genii or {pirits, as to confine them in a phial—like the Spa- 
” Devil ~ two Sticks, who certainly was of Afiatic 
in. 

The quotation of all the interefting notes in this work 
would extend our account of it beyond all reafonable bounds : 
but the following paflage (from p. 77, vol. il.) is fo curious, 
that we fhall give ic in captain Scott’s words. 


“© The belief of poffeffion by evil fpirits fill prevails in India. I 
once faw a perfon faid to be pofleffed ; and it may not be unamuf- 
ing to the reader to know the circumitances. 

* One afternoon I was awakened from my nap by a loud cry of | 
* Bhoot hi! Bhoot hi!” (the evil {pirit is here) from all my fer- 
vants. I left my room, and faw outfide the court the fweeper, a 
female, tearing, her hair, her eyes rolling, foaming at the mouth, 
and running wildly about, exclaiming, « I will deftroy you all!” 
I fuppofed her to be in a convulfion fit, or fuddenly feized with 
madnefs. I ordered her to be brought into the houfe; but on 
the fervants and myfeif. attempting to’ feize her, fhe jumped into 
the midft of a thorny bufh, and was much fcratched, but’ feemed 
infenfible to pain. At length we brought her into the houfe, where 
Thad her held down, beat pretty fmartly with my hands the foles 
of her feet and palms of her hands, applied eau de luce and burnt 
feathers to her nofe, but without effect. The fpirit ftill exclaimed, 
‘© T will deftroy you all!” 

¢ My moonthi (Perfian tutor) now begged leave to try his fkill. 
He began:by afking the fpirit its name? It replied, “* My name is 
Pere Khan; I was killed in battle on this fpot, and my tomb, which 
ftands near this houfe, has been polluted: unlefs you kill a cock 
over it, erect a pole, and light every night a lamp, and repeat a 
fateah (a-prayer, being the firft chapter of the Koraun), I will de- 
ftroy you ail.” 

* The moonfhi gravely promifed to comply with this demand, 
when the poffeffed funk for a few moments into a ftate of ftupor; 
then opening her eyes, faintly afked (for fhe was much exhautted), 
what had been the matter, and why fhe was feratched, &c. We 
informed her, and I accufed her of impofition; but fhe affirmed 
fhe was ignorant of what had paffled. It was in vain that I remon- 
ftrated with the moonfhi, &c, ‘What,the fpirit had directed was 
performed. 

¢ T muft remark, that a battle had been fought’ on the {pot, 
which was near the provincial capital of Midnapore. ae was 
atfo a tomb, as the pofleffed defcribed, near my cook-room.* It 
was a lonefome fituation, and furrounded by aw rood. 1 { infpedted 
that it was a trick of the fervants to make me move to quarters they 
liked better. The fpirit, however, never plagued us again after its 
reque{t was complied with. One and all denied any artifice in the 
bufinefs.’ : 


v 
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‘Incpage 178 of ‘the third volume, captain Scott bears: wit- 
nefs to the merits of Richardfon, a laborioas prientaiift, whey 
it is faid, died in India of a broken beart.—In the fame vo- 
lume (page 225) the following note occurs, - 


¢ I remember tranflating a letter received by the governor- gene= 
ral, Mr. Hattings, from the Tefhoo Lama, giving an account of 
his tranfin Ligrati ion from the body of his predeceffer into his then in- 
fantine frame; which I am forry I have nota copy of, as it would 
here have aia an acceptable note.’ 


In the appendix: (at the-end of the thitd volume) are given 
the outlines of a few tales, which, on account of their’ Te- 
femblance'to other ftories, or their indelicacy, were not tranf- 
lated in the regular feries: but we muft regret thacthe * Story 
of the firfl young Man’ has not been more fully detaiidd, 
fince his efcape from the monfter’s cavern fo much refembles 


the celebrated adventure of Ulyffes in the Odyffey. © Could 


~ Eimaiut Oollah, a modern writer of Dehli, have known any 


thing of Homer ?—With a wilh that captain Scott mayogive 
us, through tome other channel, the complete tranflation of 4 this 
ftory, we clote our obfervations on a work which we adiniie. 





A Charze delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of: Lantos ” 
the Years 1798 and 1799. “By the Right Reverend Beilby, 
Lord Bifhop of that Duocefe. ‘80. is. 6d. Cadell ‘and 


Davies. 1 799- 


WITH very great concern we feel ourfelves enable to 
give, to the whole of this elegant and impreflive difcourfe, 
that approbation which many parts of it highly deferve. The 
mixture of politics and religion, where-the latter ought to be 
the fole object of confidcration, may be deemed prejudicial’ to 
the real interefts of both; and we ovuft lament that fo re- 
fpectable an individual as ‘the bithop of London could give a 
fanétion to- tales framed by idle vifionaries, and without re- 
ferve recommend - publications whith not only offend: again 
the fobriety of the Gofpel, but evidently oppofe.the doctrines 
of the church. of England, In the firft inftance we allude to 
the afle:tion founded on the authority of a Barruel and a Ro- 
bifon, which is faid to be tupported | by *§ undoubred evidence, 
collected, from .the moft authentic fources,’ that © the, total 
fubverfion of a great empire, and the caurpation of the na- 
tional faith, were effected by philofophifts and 2//minati.’ 
Not the leaft notice is taken of the inherent vices in that em- 
pire, the extravagance, appreffion, and financial miimanage- 
ment in the ‘ftate, the fuperftitious obfervances in the churth, 
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and the inicreafed knowledge and wealth among the lower or# 
ders of the.people. We were furprifed tiat a prelate could 
fall into this vulgar delufion ; and we were alfo aftonifhed at 
his declaration, that ¢ there are focieties among. us inftituted. 
for the very purpofe of propagating infidelity and profligacy 
through the ifland, morte efpecially among the lowe? claffes of 
the people.” If fuch focieties exift, they ought to be fup- 
preffed ; and his lordthip is fcarcely juftifiable in neglecting to 
give notice of their exiftence to the magiftrates. 
. The worthy prelate feems in thefe refpeGs to have been car- 
ried away by his zeal; and as in the difcourfe we find the ufe 
of the fuperlative abounding, we may make fome allowance 
tor the mode of expreffion familiar to the writer. In the fame 
manner accidental connexions are: {tated as general truths. 
Thus it is faid, ‘that whoever is in any degree a traitor to his. 
fovereign, fcarce ever fails to be in the fame proportion an 
apoftate from his God. Our own hiftory affords many in- 
ftances againft this pofition. “[he' traitors to Charles I. were 
in general charged with too greata zeal for religion. James II. 
cannot be accuted of apoftaly from his God, though his trea 
fon to his country was evident ; and the earl of Rochefter was 
a faithful fubje& to his fovereign, though his impiety is amply 
recorded. By falfe pofitions the due allegiance of .a fubject is 
weakened rather than fupported ; and we are certain that he 
who is. faithful to his God will be the moft obfervant of the 
duty of the former charater. . ‘ 
Among the writings recommended with unreftrained com- 
mendation, and without any reftriction for doctrinal errors, 


‘are thofe of Wilberforce and Hannah More; from either 


of whom we {fhould be unwilling to with-hold the tribute of 
applaufe for their good intentiens; though we cannot give 
them fo much credit as the bifhop for their attention to the 


_ Scriptures, or knowledge of the doctrines of the eftablithed 


church. 

In treating of {ceptics and unbelievers, the author hazards a 
general affertion, which, if true, might have been omitted in 
an addrefs to the clergy, whofe great occupation it fhould be 
to convert to the faith rather than-to irritate. 


* In general, it may fafely be afferted, that whatever pretences 
may be fet up for renouncing revelation, the real and fubftantial, 
and moft prevalent impediments to it are, vice, prejudice, indolence, 
indifference, partial examination, or none at all, felf-conceit, pride, 


vanity, love of fingularity, a difdain to think with the vulgar, an 


ambition to figure at the head of a feét, and to be confidered as fu- 
perior to the reft of mankind in genius, penetration, and difcern- 
ment.’ P. 19. | 


But we turn with pleafure to paffages in which the bifhop 
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fines in his true charaéter, in which he inculcates on his 
clergy fuch evangelical precepts as cannot be too ftrongly 
fixed in their minds. : 


** More particularly it will not be fufficient to amufe your hearers 
with ingenious moral eflavs on the ‘dignity of human nature, the 
beauty of virtue, andthe deformity and inconvenience of vice. 
This will be a feeble and ineffeétual effort, will be as “ founding 
brafs and a tinkling cymbal.” If you wifh for any effectual fuc- 
cefs, you mutt take a very different courfe. You muft lay before 
your people, with plainnefs and with force, the great fundamental 
doétrines of the gofpel; you muft thew them to themfelves, you 
muft tell them plainly and honeftly what they are and what they 
ought to be; you muft convince them that they are frail, corrupt, 
and fallen creatures; that man, fince he came out of the hands of 
his Creator, has contraéted a radical taint, which has miferably vi- 
tiated his moral frame; that the remedy, the only remedy, for this 
great, this inveterate difeafe of the foul, is to be found in the go- 
{pel; in the application of the means there pointed out for the re- 
covery of what we have loft; in the renovation of the heart and 
life by its doétrine and its precepts; in the illumination of the uo- 
derftanding, in the fanétification of the foul, in the aid given to the 
infirmities of our nature, by the heavenly influences of the holy 
{fpirit; and, above all, in the facrifice made for all mankind upon 
the crofs by our Redeemer, and in humble reliance on that facrie 
fice for pardon and acceptance.’ P. 22. 


The exhortation to the clergy to be affiduous in reading and 
explaining to their flock the facred writings, is accompanied 
with a true and animated defcription of them, honorable to 
the writer’s heart and talents. 


¢ They-are more calculated to arreft the attention, to feize the 
imagination, to affect the heart, to engage the affections, to alarm 
the fears, and excite the hopes of mankind, than any human com- 
pofition whatever. Other books may afford us much entertain- 
ment, much information, and much inftruction; may gratify our 
curiofity, may delight our imagination, may improve our under- 
ftanding, may calm our paffions, may exalt our fentiments, may 
amend our hearts: but they have not, they cannot have, that au- 
thority in what they affirm, in what they require, in what they pro- 
mife, in what they threaten, that the fcriptures have. There is a 


- peculiar energy; and dignity, and weight in them, which is not to 


be found in any. other writings. They are, as the epiftle to the 
Hebrews defcribes them, “ quick and powerful, aud fharper than 
any two-edged fword, piercing even to the dividing afunder of foul 
and {pirit, and°of the joints and marrow, and are difcerners of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” P. 27. : 


Our limits do not permit us to add other paffages, equally 
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inftructive and energetic; and we lament that one fo able to 
imprefs the mind with truly. evangelical fentiments’ fhould 
have fuffered his attention to be diverted in the leat degree, 
by temporary circumftances, from thofe inierefts which are 
not of this world, and which are eternal. 





44 Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the Shak/peare-Pa- 
pers: being a Reply to Mr. ‘Malone's Anfwer, which was” 
early announced, het never publifhed : with a Dedication te 
George Steevens, FR. 8.8.4. Anda Pofiferi tto T. F. 
Mathias, F. R.S. §. A. the Author of the Per puit of Li- 
terature. By George Chalmers, F. R, 8. 8.4. 8v0. 75 
Boards. Egerton. 1799. 


THis publication having already encountered minute and 
fevere inveftigation, from adepts in black-letter lore, we are 
difpofed to vary the mode of criticifm, and to confider ‘it 
merely as a production in the department of belles lettres. 
This general point of view will, we are afraid, prove as little 
favorable to the author, as the other afpect under which this 

volume has been regarded. A reader converfant in the dedles 
dettres will find himfelf as much difgufted by the eccentric de- 
fign, the tedious minutenefs and infignificance of the topics 
difcuffed, and, above all, the author’s felf-confequence and 
virulence of temper, as any amateur of our old Englith litera- 
ture can be with his heterogeneous criticifms, and want of ac- 
curacy mM quotation, 

In an ironical dedication to Mr. Steevens, the author gravely 
informs us that. he HIMSELF ¢ has written feveral /ives with 
knowledge and elegance.” With the elegance of this writer’s 
manner and flyle we are wholly unacquainted ; and the know-. 
ledge requilite to produce a life of Defoe or Ruddiman could 
not be of difficult acquifition. To the applaufe which Mr. 
Chalmers beftows upon his own tracts on trade, and political 
annals, we would more readily have affented, had it pro- 
ceeded from any other perfon ; “but we muft fay that he did 
not act judicivufly in abandoning thofe ftudies in which he 
‘was really converfant, and betaking himfelt in his advanced 
ft to literary topics, which cannot be ably or accurately 

andled without a long previous education, pe | a decided pro- 
penfity from early youth. Commercial purfuits are perhaps 
of all others the leaft calculated to form a proper avenue to 
the fevere labours of learning ; and, if our author have read 
Horace, he has forgotten his golden maxim. 


—-————. ‘ Ego nec ftudium fine divite vend, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium : alterius fie 
Altera pofcit opem res, et conjurat amice. . 
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Qui ftudet optatam curfu contingere metam, 
MULTA TULIT FECITQUE PUER; SUDAVIT ET ALSIT.’ 


We could not avoid a fmile, when we obferved Mr. Chal 
mers, in his dedication and advertifement, loudly complaining 
of flanderous arts, literary malice, and bufh-fighting. 


© Quis tulerit Gracchos de feditione querentes ?’ 


OF his being no ftranger to {uch manceuvres, we are inform- 
ed that convincing proofs remain, which may one day be laid 
‘before the public. 

To attempt to analyfe a work, which has no plan, order, 
or connexion, would be a fuperfluous labour. We fhall ‘con- 
tent ourfelves with offering a few obfervations on fome of the 
chief topics. We have already obferved the danger of an au- 
thor’s leaving fubjeéts in which he has long been converfant, 
and going on a new and untried purfuit, in which he will be 
very apt to betray the ignorance of a novice, joined with the 
oblfiinacy of age. Accuftomed to treat certain objects, which 
che already underitands, with a portion of fkill and decifion, 
-he will be led to imagine that he poffeffes the fame fkill, and 
that he may exert the fame decifion, in matters with which he 
as unacquainted. Thefe remarks are juftified by the errors, 
ohare ftrange and unaccountable, into which Mr. Chal- 
mers has fallen with regard to the fonnets of Spenfer and 
Shakfpeare. It appears from the converfation of Ben Jon- 
fon with Drummond, that the a@morett: of the former poet 
were difpraifed by Ben, as unworthy of his pen ; but, had the 
circumftance of their’ being addreffed to Llifaheth been known 
,or imagined, at that period, Jonfon would hardly have omit- 
-ted fuch an anecdote, or have failed to contraft the meannefs 
of the fonnets with the greatnefs of the occafion. Our au- 


‘thor’s heterodox opinion has been fo ably refuted, if indeed 


any refutation of fuch a dream was neceflary, that we ihall 
not contend for a fhare in the trophy. Yet we may be al- 


lowed to hint, that, as:Spenfer and many other poets had de- 


dicated their fonnets to love, Shakfpeare, who, even when he 
imitated, afpired at fome degree of originality, offered his to 
friendfhip; but, the idea being new, he was in a manner 
forced to ufe fome images and expreffions, coniidered as pe- 
culiar to the only models which he had to follow, namely, 


‘amatory fonnets. In his time alfo, the terms /ove and dover 


being ufed indiff€rently for either fex, and Shak{peare not be- 
ing very puritanical-in his language,.as appears from feveral 
p in. his plays; though his morals were unimpeachabk, 
fome confufion of ideaschas arifen, which with this {mall clue 

may, it is believed, be eafily extricated. 
We thall not fearch for grains of wheat in bufhels of chaff ; 
but, as, after a patient one the book has left no trace on 
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our minds, except that there is in it a curious paper concern-- 
ing the family of Spenfer, we will not fatigue our readers 
with minute obfervations on minute objects. The chronology 
of Shakfpeare’s dramas here attempted to be elucidated may 
be compared by the reader with that of Mr. Malone. The 
violent ftruggles de /and caprind, and the ftrange ratiocination 
admitted on both fides (ex. gr. that Shakfpeare could not 
mention an earthquake, or a peftilence, without thinking of. 
thofe ouly that had happened in his time), may excite the ri- 
dicule of fome, but imprefs us with the deepeft regret, as the 
feem to announce the approaching dotage of Englith lite- 
rature. : 
At the end of this taftelefs farrago is what the author calls | 
a poftfcript (of 160 pages), addreffed to Mr. Matthias, whom 
he fuppofes to be the author of the Purfuits of Literature. 
Never was there a literary fcolding managed with more viru- 
lence. The petulance of the author of the Purfuits is cer- 
tainly outdone ; and he is completely foiled at his own wea- 


. pons. ‘The laughers are highly indebted to both the pugilifts, 


who thus expofe themfelves for the amufement of the fpec- 
tators. We {hall clofe this heterogéneous poftfcript of a he- 
terogeneous book, with remarking that it is no wonder that 
Mr. Chalmers fhould fhow his bad tafte with regard to Ju- 
nius, when other parts of the poftfcript indicate that he is a 
{tranger to the comzaon rules, and common anomalies, of the 
Englith language. ‘To ufe the forcible expreffion of a very 
different writer, * we difdain to chafe a fchoolboy to his com- 
mon-places.” His remarks on the language of Mr. Matthias 


_(which in many inftances we would be the laft to defend) 


flow that he has fcarcely any idea of poetical, or even of ele+ 


‘vated expreflion, and would wifh to introduce into the literary 


page: the grammar of bufinefs, and the anomalies of office. 
His opinion that a young Irifhman, called Boyd, was the au- 
thor of the letters of Junius, has been refuted by Mr. Wood- 
fall, brother of the original publifher. But Mr. Chalmers is 
the boldeft of all poffible aflertors, and muft be left in the quiet 
and unenvied poffeffion of his own dogmata. In the alleged 
inftances of falfe grammar, which he adduces from the letters 
of Junius, he is not always correct; and, even if he were, 
we muft recolle€t that our gieateft writers are not free from 
fuch ‘minute flips of the Aumana incurias. No mortal work is 


‘faultlefs ; and, as we prefer Shak{peare to Qhaliters, fo do we 


refer the unequal pages of. genius to the feeble monotony of 
dulinefs, which, . purfuing its plain eafy route, can feldom‘ha- 


“garda fall, becaufe it never afpires to climb. 








( - 69 ) 


|. The Writing-Defk; or, Youth in Danger. A, Play, in four 
att Aéis. Literally tranflated from the German of Augufius Von 
Kotzebue. 8vo. 25. 6d. Robinfons. 1799. 
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4 The Wife Man of the Eaft. | A Play, in five Adis, performing 
e at the gat age + a Covent-Garden. From the German of 
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Kotzebue. By Mrs. Inchbald. 8vo. 2s. Robinfons, 
1799- 


KOTZEBUE feems to compofe with great eafe and ra- 
pidity. Dramatic pieces and other works ee from his pen 
with remarkable facility ; and, though his compofitions are of 
unequal merit, all may be faid to difplay fome portion of 

enius. 

The work which now appears before us bears marks of the 
hand of Kotzebue. Its fable and plot may be thns ftated. 
The chief perionage of the drama is Ditthelm, a young mer- 
chant, who is reprefented as a man of pleafure and diflipa- 
tion, with a benevolent heart. His firft clerk Herrmann is a 
prudent and faithful manager of his concerns ; but his fervant 
Flink is an encourager of his indifcyetions. His coaduét is 
watched by Hadebrath, a fuppofed conjuror, who promifes 
to gratify him with a fight of the ghoft of his friend Blunt. 
A refpectable friend of Ditthelm is a counfellor named Erlen, 
whofe daughter Sophia is reprefented as ‘ virtuous without 
pride, modeft without bafhfulnefs, witty without ridicule, and 
prudent without affectation.’ The merchant prefers her to 
the other females of his acquaintance ; but his pride is wound- 
ed by the confideration of her being in a fiate of fervitude. 
Her father had been impoveriihed by the lofs of a fum of mo- 
ney, which, having been depofited in the hands of Ditthelm’s 
father, who died foon after, was not returned by the guard- 
ians of the fon, as Erlen could produce no proof but his 
word. : 

Madame Luppnitz, an artful widow, and her daughter 
Emily, carry on an under-plot in the piece. Tiiey endeavour 
to draw Ditthelm into the fnares of matrimony; and, with 
that view, enfign Erlen, the counfellor’s fon, is requefted by 
the widow to affume the chara@er of the brother of Emily, 
that, after witneffing an amorous converfation between Ditt- 
helm and the young lady, he may intimidate the mercham into 
a marriage with her. He promifes a compliance with the re- 
queft, as he alfo does with that of Hadebrath, who wifhes 
bim to*reprefent the ghoft of Blunt. 

In the mean time, fome fathionable gamblers, who meet at 
the houfe of an unprincipled countefs, confpire to fleece Ditt- 

helm; byt Sophia, who is in - fervice of that lady, informs 
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him, by a letter, of his danger; and an old officer, having 
been ruined at the fame houfe, thus addreffes him : 


© Captain Fern: From the refpect I bear to the memory of your 
late worthy father, I will explain myfelf more literally; and fhould 
I, in this hour, be fo fortunate as to fave a youth from deftruction, 
then will my vifit here have not proved in vain. I will fhew you 
the aby{s into which I have plunged myfelf—you are as yet only at 
the brink of it—you may efcape. ‘Twenty years I paffed in the 
Eaft Indies; through diligence and a conftant attention to bufinets, 
I had acquired a fmall fortune; when a paflionate longing for my 

native country arofe, I. embarked with my wife and children, and 
with the happy intention of enjoying it at home in the circle of do- 
meftic peace. Not being aware of' the alterations in Europe, I 
formed my Opivion of people by the rule of former times; and was 
already a maf in years. When I appeared in this new world, 
{carcely had I ftepped on fhore when the hounds got fcent of my 
little fortune——met me every where with friendly faces, and gave 
me warm receptions; when I began talking, my fenfe was ads 
inired; if I gave a trifle to the poor, my beneficence was extolled ; 


-all went on admirably, till my fate accidentally whirled me to the 


houfe of this Circe—where the demon of play took advantage of 
my unaccuftomed idlenefs, and. chained me to the gaming table, 
from which I was not releafed—’till poverty and defperation paid 
my ranfom. Yes, Mr. Ditthelm, gaming has been my ruin. Ab? 
but that is not all—not only mine; it has alfo ruined my domettic 
comfort ; has ruined the health of my dear wife, whofe heavenly 
{weetnefs of mind has prevented me from buying, with my laft fix+ 
pence, a charge of gun-powder (deating his forehead).’ ¥. 50. 


Ditthelm, aroufed by the warning, refolves to relinquith his 
habit of gaming, and,. in an interview with Sophia, promifes 
a retormation of his general conduct. He even offers her his 
hand, which, however, fhe refufes, not deeming herfelf worthy 
of fuch an honor. She is now difcarded by the countefs, as 
the betrayer of a fecret; but ihe confoles herfelf with the cone 
icioulnefs of having done her duty. ‘ 

A part of the fcene in which fhe rejeéts the offer of Ditt- 
helai, we will prefent to our readers. 


* Sophia. Well, yes, Mr. Ditthelm, I did write the letter; my 
Yntention was good, 

‘ Ditt. I don’t doubt it. 

© Sophia. An aé& out of love to mankind—-* 

¢ Ditt. Away with that! love is fo fine a werd, that all one can 
put before it, only disfigures. 
_ © Sophia. (/miling) Love! you are vain. 

¢ Ditt, Proud and fortunate, if I have fpoken truthes 
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rz Sophia. We poor creatures are badly off ; we dare not even do 
good. 

‘ Ditt. Why not? 

¢ Sophia. Becaufe our aétions, though ever fo pure, are con- 
ftrued into love. 

* Ditt, Charity is love. 

* Sophia. { therefore fwear, were you to fall into the water this 
very day, I would hold out my finger. 

‘ Ditt. (entreating) But the whole hand ? 

* Sophia. Will you venture upon it ? 

‘ Dirt. Yes, yes, although you hide your affection behind a fa- 
cetious fcreen, yet I know you love—can read it in your eyes. 

* Sophia. O Sir'. in the eyes of women, and in a Chinefe book, 
one learns at beft but fpelling. 

‘ Ditt. ’Tis tono purpofe! I will not let you efcape—(with 
cvarmth)—it is not from to-day that your modefty and go0odnefs 
have fettered my attention ; it is not from to-day that your charms 
and virtue have captivated my heart; I have long bore affe&tion— 
(takes hold of her hand)—I love you! 

* Sophia. (with referve) Stop, Mr. Ditthelm! the leaft I expec 
is to deferve your efteem. 

‘ Ditt. Efteem and love are fifters. 

* Sophia. Your declaration is, cenfured with the utmoft mildnefs, 


, 


a youthful rafhnefs. 


* Ditt. God! let me continue in it ’till I am grey with age! 
© Sophia. I am only a fervant. 
¢ Ditt. AndIamerchant. Shall prejudice deprive me of my 


happinefs? you are poor—would to heaven I were the fame! then 


Should I have the merit of working for you. You are perhaps af 
poor parents? name them to me, that I may fly, and convince 
them that I fhall pride myfelf in calling an honeft tradefman—- 
father ! 

© Sophia. For God's fake, Mr. Ditthelm!. whither does a rath 
attachment miflead you? you forget your fituation and rank. Re- 
pentance is always an adder—but repentance in wedlock is hell gn 
earth! I therefore beg and befeech you, difturb not my tran- 
quillity. 

‘ Ditt. Have youthful errors fo debafed me in your opinion, that 
you believe me entirely void of feeling? are there no examples that 
young extravagant men have been converted by the prudence of a 
wife, and become fteady and domettic ? 

‘ Sophia, The trial is always dangerous, 

‘ Ditt, I perceive it daily more and more, that fuch a wife is 
alone wanting to make me what I wifh to be; I fhould have felt it, 
even had old Herrmann not reminded me. O! be you this wife ! 
you have perhaps faved my parental inheritance: fave alfo my 
heart. . 

‘ Sophia. Mr. Ditthelm, your extafy is merely paffion of youth, 
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of which I dare not take advantage ; to prove it to,you, that you 
may not be miftaken in me, I refufe your hand. ’ 
© Ditt. (much hurt) Sophia! 

‘ Sophia, Left you fhould think me infenfible, I add, that I do 
it unwillingly. 

¢ Ditt, Ob then thall I not allow it! in vain do you refit againit 
the power of love: virtue may alfo go beyond the proper bounds. 
Dear lovely girl, you have fulfilled the ftriteft demands of pro- 
priety ; yield now to my fofter entreaties. 

‘ Sophia. (confufed) Mr. Ditthelm, give me time— 

‘ Ditt. No, no, you are now affected ; this feeling muft not 
grow cold—even now you muft anfwer me. 

© Sophia. I can not; I am not at my own difpofal. 

‘ Diit. On whom do you depend? where live the good people 
that educated fuch a daughter for my future ‘happinefs? conduét 
me thither—be it the meaneft hut—grant me the pleafure of fur- 
nifhing the authors of your exiftence with comfort, and of reliev- 
ing their forrows. 

‘ Sophia. (much moved) Relieve my parents of their forrows ? 

‘ Ditt. Yes, Sophia, let this profpeét confirm your refolution, 
if nothing elfe fpeaks for me in your heart; then will I renounce 
the irregularities of diffipation; then will I fhake off all unworthy 
fetters, and live only to chain your affection to my heart. This 
amiable red on your cheeks—this trembling hand—this foft tear in 
your eye. ' O Sophia! give your feelings a free fcope—fpeak a 
word of comfort. (falls on his knee before her.) P. 58. 


_After fome preparation, Hadebrath enters upon the bufinefs 

f ghoftly deception: but the enfign throws off his difguife, 
aud declares that he was hired to impofe ‘upon Ditthelm. | The 
conjuror, threatened with imprifonment, appeafes the mer- 
chant by relating his ftory, ‘which is that of an unfortunate 
tradefman, who had endeavoured to profit by the credulity of 
Ditthelm. ‘The next experiment upon the merchant is tried 
by Ewily, who allures him to fome freedoms with her perfon. 
Young Erlen now makes his appearance, and, inftead of co- 
operating with the lady, informs Ditthelm of her artifices. 

The affair of the writing- defk, from which the piece de-. 
rived its appellation, is now brougit forward. An officer of 
the police is preparing to diftrain the goods of old Erlen ; and, 
1D exai mining’ a defk which had belonged to Ditthelm’s father; 
he finds ina fec ret drawer {ome bank-notes, which the coun- 
fellor recognites as his pruperty, though he forbears to appro 
priate che treafure to himfelf without the confent of Ditthelm. 
The merchant applauds his honefty, and infifts upon his ac- 
ceptance of the notes. In a letter found at the fame time, 
Ditthe!m is defired by his parent to efpoufe Sophia Erlen ; but 
he declares that he cannot comply with the sapantiaee, being 
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. attached to one whom he fuppofes to. be a different. perfon. 


Obferving Sophia in familiar converfation with the enfign, he 
js inflamed with jealoufy ; but he foon difcovers that fhe is the 
daughter of his friend; his love and duty aré then reconciled ; 
and he gives her his hand. 

Such is the fubftance of the Writing-Defk. It is not the 
moft brilliant or mafterly of the plays of Kotzebue: but it is 
not deficient in intereft or in entertainment. The character 
of Ditthelm is amiable, though not exemplary. We feel for 
the family of Erlen; we fmile at the tricks of Hadebrath, and 
at the artifices of the widow; and, though occafional impro- 
babilities ftrike us, amufement repels difguft. 

Mrs. Inchbald, we obferve, has made coniiderable alterations 
in the piece. The German impoitor, transformed into a fup- 
pofed Afiatic forcerer, gives name to the borrowed drama. 
Inftead of being a diitreffed ftranger, he proves to be the father 
of the merchant Claransforth, before whom he engages to ex- 
hibit the ghoft of his deceafed parent. .In lieu of; Macaine 
Luppnitz and her daughter, we find a Quaker family intro- 
duced ; and while Kotzebue has left Emily unprovided with a 
hufband, the Englifh dramatiit has united Ruth Starch, the. 
counterpart of that chaya¢ter, with enfign Metland. A plea- 


- fant fcene in the houfe of the Quaker may amufe our readers. 


6 Enter a Quaker Servant. 


§ Serv. A man bedecked in fcarlet, he whom thou haft long ago 
defired me to watch, flily put this letter into my hand, and required 
of me to give it as flily to Ruth, whom he called my young 
miftrefs, : | 
" © Tim. Give the letter to me. [Servant gives him the letter.] 

© Rachel [to the Servant]. And go thou back to the man in 
fcarlet, and fay unto him, Follow me to Ruth, who wifheth to com- 
mune with thee. [ Exit Servant. 

* Ruth. I want not to commune with any man. 

* Rachel. But I and thy father do. 

© Tim. [after reading the lgtter]. Yea;—it behoveth us to rebuke 
this man, who is, I perceive, by his fubfcription, he whom we fu- 
“fpected—the fon of the ruined Metland ; and when he cannot be- 
hold Ruth by befetting the’ houfe, writes unto her foolith epiftles, 
called love-letters. 


‘[ Enter Servant, owing ig Enfign Metland, who farts. ] 


¢ Thou art furprifed to be brought before the parents, when thou 
didft only expect to fee the maiden, whom thou affronteft by thy 
wanton love. 

‘ Enfign, I am, I own, amazed at the deceit by which I was al- 
lured hither ;—but I deny the epithet which you have given to.my 
pethon ;—for it is fincere, it is pure, it is honorable. 
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¢ Tim. Avd, in anfwer to all thy pretenfions—I fay unto thee, 
young man, thou weareft a red coat. 

* Exfign. I {corn illiberal reproaches, or elfe I would fay in re- 
turn 

¢ Tim. What !—what would’ft thou fay ? 

* Enfign. That you—wear a brown one. 

“ Tim. Is there any reproach in that? 

* Enfign. Surely not.—Who but reverences the modes of your 
fect, the fober decency of your habit and: manners ; the fteady fo- 
briety of your men, the modeft demeanour of your women:; that 
timid retiring difpofition, that fimple cloathing, tending to form the 
humble handmaid, the obedient wife, the meritorious mother. 

* Tim. What importeth thy elocution? It is not only I, and 
my fpoufe, who diflike thee; but that damfel hath natural fear and 
terror of a foldier.—Haft thou not, Ruth ? 

* Ruth, Yea, verily, I have fear and terror of an army of fol- 
diers ; but of one, all alone by himfelf, I am not much afraid. 

* Rachel, Thou {peakeft unwarily :—one foldier alone, in a 
young maiden’s apartment, is more dangerous than ten thoufand i in 
the field, 

* Ruth, Thou filleft me with aftonifhment !—To be in the midft 
of a {warm of bees is perilous; but if one bee hums and buzzes 
about me, I think, with a little watching, I could fuffer it to fip 
honey even from the nofegay in my bofom. 

‘ Tim, Daughter, do not compare a foldier to a harmlefs bee; — 
he is a lion. 

‘ Ruth. The terror of the lion is in his fangs and his paws; that 
of a foldier in his firelock and bayonet; but when he lays afide his 
arms, peradventure, he is as gentle as any other of his fellow 
creatures, 

* Tim. Ruth! Ruth!—thy fayings are unwife. 

© Rachel. And I command thee to depart from among us. 

* Ruth. I will fhow obedience to my mother,—even fuch obe- 
dience as I would fhow to the huiband of my choice. [ Exit. 

‘ Tim. Come, Rachel, we will alfo retire—And now, friend, 
being left alone, I truft thou will likewife depart.’ Pp. 24. 


Claransforth, like Ditthelm, is liberal and humane; ‘but he 
is more vicious than the German youth; for he aims at the 
feduction of Ellen Metland. On the firft performance of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s piece, Ellen was reprefented as having thrown her- 
felf into the Thames, after her efcape from the hands of the 
merchant ; but this incident was fubfequently omitted, as it 
was juftly difapproyed by the audience. 

The penitence of Claransforth, and the grief of Metland for 
the temporary lofs of his daughter, appear in the following 
fcene. When the letter found i in the defk is given to the mer- 
chant, he fays, ; 
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¢ Clar. With reverenve I-break the honored. {eal, and will faith- 


fully perform whatever he has commanded.—[ Reads} “ My deareft’ 
_fon—this letter you will not receive till you have loft your father, 


and I write to point out to you where to choofe another.—Metland 
the elder has been my friend for many years. I wifh him to be 
yours by the tie of relationfhip:—His daughter, in every endow~ 
ment, refembles ‘your deceafed’mother.—I was happy in the mar- 
riage ftate—That you may be fo, I recommend to you Ellen Met- 
land for a wife. [He fhows great emotion.| Accept of this, my laft 
advice, as you wifh me peace in my grave.—With the hope that 
you will, I give my blefling to you both, + OY 
* Edward Claransforth.” 


© [Mer reading the letter, Metland and Claransforth ftand for 
fome time fixed and filent. 


© Met. [after an effort].—Mr. Claransforth, you fee before you 
a’poor.old father, funk to the earth with fhame, difappointment, and 
forrow.—When vour beneficent parent wrote that letter, I had a 
gaughter—now [ have none.—[ Burfing into a fit of tears] For fhe 
has abandoned me and her mother—abandoned herfelf. Oh! 
good young man! [taking him by the hand] the is unworthy of you— 
A villain has feduced her—has deftroyed that virtuous being who 
was the pride of her parents, and might have been the happinefs of 
a hufband, — 

‘ Clar, He!—that villain !—falls on his knees before you, and 
entreats for mercy..—~—Metland, I faw your daughter, and, not 
knowing her to be yours, by my arts feduced her from her friends ; 
but in vain all my attempts to allure her from virtue.—W herever 
fle is, fhe is pure as her guardian angel. She fied my carefles—~ 








and, on the oath of a repentant libertine—the is virtuous. 


‘ Met. Audacious profligate !—But tell me where the is, that I 
may fly——Where is my child? 
¢ Enter Ava Thoanoa. 
© Ava, Thy child lies on a fick bed, attended by phyficians, who 
defpair of reftoring her to health, fo powerfully has affliction vifited 


both mind and body. 
¢ Met. And yet I truft the will not die !—Heaven is all merci- 


ful, and will preferve mine and my poor wife’s fenfes !—W hat friend 


to me has opened his door to a haplefs wanderer ? 
‘ Ava. I—in my purfuit of the afflicted, I met her in a ftate of 


forrow, bordering on diftraction, and had her inftantly conveyed to 


my apartments.—This is the addrefs where you will find her. 
[Gives a card.) Keep it private, except to your own family. 

‘ Met. Blefs you, kind fir, the way is fhort, and yet it will feem 
tedious. [Going.] 

* Clar. [who had thrown himfelf diftra&edly on a fopha during the 
laf focech}. Metland !—do not leave me without your forgiveyets! 

Met. Villain! dread an injured father’s wrath ! [ Exit. 
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‘ Clar. [to Ava]. Read that letter—You know the hand.—In 
aggravation of my guilt, it is my wife, the wife to whom my father 
fecretly betrothed me, that I have thrown an outcaft on the world.— 
Intian, I believe you—I now firmly believe all you have told me! 
My father’s fpirit cannot reft while his laft will is direétly violated, 
and I have the curfes of thofe pious parents whom he hoped would 
blefs me.—lI am this inftant at the crifis of my fate; and, if thou 
haft ipoken truth, precipitate me at once to better or worfe, by 
fhowing me my father. 

* Ava. [after a paufe}, You are unworthy of the promife I made 
you: but my word has more weight with me than your offences.’ 


P70. 


The fcene in which the Wife Man of the Eaft affumes his 
true character, has a good effect on the flage. He fays to 
Claransforth, 


* Ava. Are you prepared? [Solemnly} Do you think your cou- 
rage will not fail you at the fight of your father? 

* Clar. I fhould fink to the earth were I to behold him :—But, 
confident that I fhall not—I defy both him and you. 

* Ava. Then to the trial,—Stand firmly, and keep your eye fixed 
on that entrance—that door. 

* Clar. Very well—I do. 

* Ava. Would you fee him alone, or fhall I ftay with you ? 

* Clar. Alone ! 

* Ava. I'll fend him to you, then, immediately. 

* Clar. No, hold!—you fhall ftay by me. I'll have no impofi- 
tion.— Yow fhall not go, and move a puppet from behind a cur- 


- tain.—Stay by me, and call him to come forth. 


‘ <4va. I muft repeat the words of the charm in private: then 
T’ll return, and he fhall follow me. [ Exit. 

‘ Clar. How powerful is the effe& of imagination !—The ha- 
raffled ftate of my mind—my remorfe—night—and, above all, the 
venerable afpect of this man, and the folemn language of his fictions, 
put me in a tremor, 


‘ Enter a: perfon, who, in appearance, exadily reprefents Ava 
Thoanoa. 
¢ Clar. Weil! 


‘ The fuppofed Ava holds up his hand to enjoin filence: then turns 
towards the door, on which he and Claransforth fix their eyes, 
"with an anxious watchfulne/s, when Claransforth (the father) 
enters flow and ftately—The younger Claransforth appears 
amazed, and shocked.—The elder Claransforth fands fixed. 


© Clar. the Younger [after a paufe]}. It is the exaét figure of my 
father—Exa&—and almoft makes me tremble.—Admirable decep- 
tion !—furprifing ingenuity !—wonderful art !——Detain hin—don’t 
let him difappear—let me furvey him nearer firft. [Claransforth the 
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Elder walks forward.} Excelient piece of mechanifm!—I could 
even talk or kneel to that form. —’Tis moft furprifing ! and childith 
prejudices will cling about me.—Yet, that you are not a ghoft, [am 
certain.—But what, in the name of wonder, are you? 

¢ Clar. the Elder. 1 am he whom you -miftook for Ava, the 
Indian. 

‘ Clar. the Younger. Ah! my good friend Ava, himfelf, in the, 
fhape of my father.—Then what is this figure? He muft be a ghoft 
for certain ?—[Goes up to the perfon who reprefents Ava.—This per- 





fon takes off his beard, Fc. and difcovers himfelf to be Bankwell.J— 


Bankwell engaged in a trick upon me! Then I fee, I underftand it 
all.——T hat is not the Indian in my father’s form. --It was my father 
who put on'the Indian’s—my living father, who but feigned to die, 
that he might have the means to fearch into all the frailties -bf his 
fon. 

‘ Clar. the Elder. Your conjeéture i is right—and he will punifh 
thofe frailties. Fordo not think, becaufe I have defcended to prac- 
tife an idle deception on you, that I mean to fool on.—This trifling 
was but to fulfil the promife I was provoked to make by your fcep- 
tic difcourfe. [Claransforth the Younger falls on his knees. J—No,- 
fir! no pardon from me— 

‘ [Later Metland, and Enfign Metland} 
—till you have received it here. 

‘ Met. I am in aftonifhment—lIs it poffible >—Do I behold Cla- 
ransforth, my former friend ? 

© Clar. the Elder. Say your prefent friend—more firmly yours 
than ever. 

‘ Met, Amazement ! 

‘ Clar. the Elder, My friend, I have watched yeu and your fa- 
mily, through all-your forrows, all your meritorious conduét, be- 
neath the wrong I did you, and which it fhall be now my happinefs 
to repair.—I have watched all thofe, too, whom I equally loved ; 
and I have found the far greater number, fuck as make this world 
more dear, than when, in the midft of my houfe, in flames, my 
danger brought to my recolleétion a fecret paflage, by which I pre- 
ferved my life—yet preferved it with fuch hazard, that you all 
thoyght me dead. This gave, to my curious and fufpicious nature, 
an opportunity which I could not refift. Bankwell alone has 
been my confidant ;—by his means, I have been enabled to prove 
all your hearts; and, I rejoice to fay that, except in one inftance, I 
have been delighted by the experiment, * 

* Clar. the Younger, I am the exception. 

* Clar. the Elder. You are. 

‘ Clar. the Younger. And, yet, how Ihave finned againft my duty 
to my father is, to myfelf, unknown ;—for the inmoft recefles. of my 
heart cannot reproach me with the want of filial love. 
© Clar. the Elder. You have finned againft heaven and yoee 
neighbour.—I take thofe injuries on myfelf, 
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© Clar. the Younger. But beavén is mercifal.—So fometimes is 
‘man.’ P. 74. , 

On a comparifon of the two plays, we are more pleafed 
with that which is adapted to the Englith ftage than with the 
Titeral tranflation of the German. The excrefcences of Kot- 
zebue are judicioufly pruned; and the feelings are more pow- 
erfully excited by Mrs. Inchbald. But, with all due regard to 
the dramatic talents of this imgenious lady, we do.not think 
that fhe has fufficiently enlivened the piece to render it a fa- 
‘yorite comedy, or give it a long eftablifhment on our ftage. 





The Natural Hiftory of the Lepidepterous Infecis of Georgia: 
including their [yfiematic Charaéters, the Particulars of their 
Several Metamorphofes, and the Plants on which they feed, 
collecied from the Obfervations of Mr. Fohn Abbott, many 
Years refident in that Country, by Fames Edward Smith, 
M.D. FOR. §. ce. 2 Vols, Folio. 211. Edwards. 


EVEN in this era of fplendid publications, we have met 
with none that can be compared with the volume before us. 
The infects are coloured with exquifite tatie., and are repre- 
fented in all the ftages of their changefel life with {pirit and 
fidelity. Mr. Abbott has purfued the lepidopterous infects as 
a philofopher rather than as a nomenciator. He has in many 
parts given their hiftory, and the fyfematic names have been 
afixed by the induftrious perfeverance of Dr. Smith. The 
Jepidopterous infects are very numerous, and fill a large, we 
had almoft faid a difproportioned, fpace in, the beft fyftems. 
To afcertain the various fpecies muti, therefore, have been a 
‘work of extraordinary labour; nor indeed without the numerous 
callections to which Dr. Smith could have accefs was this 
principal object to be attained. ‘The fpecitio charafters have 
‘not been blindly adopted from Fabricius or Linnzus, the latter 
of whom was acquainted with very few lepidopterz, but have 
-been modeled from an-examination of all the {pecies. Fabri- 
«ius himfelf was not fanguine of his fucceis with regard to 
infe&ts of this clafs, as‘he had examined them only in ‘ca- 
binets. * 

Few of our readers, probably, are ignorant that the Linnzan 
entomology has been fuperfeded hy the fyftem of Fabricius. 


The vaft uccefhon to otr knowledge, in this department of 


natural luftory, foon rendered the infe€ts too numerous for rhe 
general outline of the ¢ fyftem of nature.’ The Philofophia 
Botanica, however, contained the rudithents' of fcientific ar- 
rangement; and Fabpicius, the pupil snd follower of Linngus, 
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expanded his fyftem on the foundations of the Swedifh natu- 
raft. Infects have been delineated with fplendid colouring, 
in France by Olivier, in Germany by Clerk and Cramer, in 
England, with fuperior fuccefs, by Drury ; but thefe naturalifts 
have drawn the perfeét infe&; and who would expe& the 
brilliant plumage of the butterfly in the brown uafightly. chry- 
falis* The fuccefflive forms fhould therefore have been drawn, 
at leait thofe of the papilionaceous tribe ; but of this more ex- 
tended labour, there have been few examples, even among Eu- 
ropean infeéts; aml Madame Merian alone has explored the 
haunts of infects, in regions beyond the Atlantic. , 

In this work, each infe&t is. figured in its ftate of a cater- 
pillar, chryfalis, and butterfly, with a branch of the tree or 
plant on which it feeds. The complete infe& of each fex is 
reprefented. Of the papiliones, the upper and under fides are 
often exhibited, efpecially when they greatly differ. The pha- 
lenz do not fo nruch differ in their fides: the chief variation is 
in the fexes. 

North America affords numerous infects of great beauty, 
The caterpillar, fometimes refembling an European, will 
change to a butterfly effentially different from what its refem- 
blance produces in Europe. Occafionally the butterflies agree, 
and the caterpillars differ. 


‘ The worms of the fcarabai refemble that of the Englifh cock- 
ehafer, and all live in the earth, Their bodies are generally white, 
with black or brown heads, the different fpecies differing chiefly in 
fize. The larva of the cerambix genus, and thofe of the Jepture, 
nearly agree in fhape and colour. They live in trunks of trees, 
often immediately under the bark, Both the /arva and pupa, how- 


ever, of cerambix coriarius, refemble thofe of {carabei. The cceci- 


zelle and chry/omele, in their early ftates, are much like thofe of 
Europe.’ P. vi. 


The larva of the lantern fly is about an inch and a half Jong, 
fhining like phofphoric touch-wood, or the light of the moon, 
It lives in rotten wood, and is rarely found. ‘The fly is very 
common in the night, and enlivens it by various fparklings. 
‘ The light is emitted by a dilatation or elongation of the ab- 
domen, the fhinmmg matter being lodged in the two laft rings, 
fo that when thefe rings are contracted the infe@t is no longer 
Juminous.’ 

The defcriptions are given in French and Englifh. The 
name, which is generally that of Fabricius, is accompanied 
with the fynonyms of Linnwus, Cramer, Drury, and other 
naturalifts.. The fpecific character follows. Mr. Abboit’s de-~ 
{cription, and the remarks of Dr.,Smith, are fubjoined. 


The'plates are one hundred and four in number, fifty of 


which are contained.inthe firitvolume. Befides rhe infeot ia 
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its different metamorphofes, we find accurate delineations of 
the plant on which it feeds, frequently in bloom. This work, 
therefore, contains a treafure of botany as well as of entomo- 
logy. The botanical part of the work we find correct ; in the 
entomology, we think we have difcovered fome errors; but 
thefe do little injury to a work in other refpects fo ele- 
gant, fplendid, and accurate. The colouring is in a fuperior 
ftyle, apparently executed by tranfparent or water colours: 
there is no artificial glo{s: we feem to view the real plant, the 
real infects, and, in fome circumftances, are almoft tempted 
to catch at them, fo diftant is the fufpicion of their being imi- 


tations. 





Pemseeraphia containing accurate Copies of all the known 

_ Alphabets in the World; together with an Englifh Explana- 
tion of the peculiar Force or Power of each Letter: to which 
are added, Specimens of all-well-authenticated Oral Lan- 
guages; forming a comprehenfive Digeft of Phenology. By 
Edmund Fry. 8vo. 21. 2s. Boards. Arch. 1799. 


"FHIS work prefents itfelf to our confideration in two 
points of view, fince it exhibits {pecimens of written and of 
oral language. We thall, accordingly, firft examine it as a 
pantographia, and afterwards inveftigate its phonological merits. 

The ingenious compiler has arranged the various {pecimens 
in a!phabetical fuccefion. Thofe which are not in common 
ufe are neatly cut in wood; the others are given in moveable 
types. Thefe fpecimens occupy the left-hand pages of the 
volume, whilft the oppofite contain fhort explanations, or 
merely the authorities, which, in feveral inftances, are com- 
prifed in a fingle line. ° 

On the fubje& of the Greek alphabets and different modes 
of writing Mr. Fry feems to have beftowed particular atten- 
tion; and he has in general. followed able guides, fuch as 
Chifhull, Montfaucon, &c. We fhall extra part of this ar- 
ticle as the faireft {pecimen of his ftyle; indeed we may al- 
moft fay, the only one; for the obfervations on the other lan- 


guages feldom occupy more than half of a page. 
‘ The (Greek) alphabets given under this title’ (fays Mr. Fry) 


* were thofe originally in ufe over Europe. Even thofe countries 
which did not {peak the Greek language, employed the charaéters 
of it.~ Czfar found them in ufe among the ancient Gauls, and 
there can be nodoubt but the Roman language and characters were 
derived from the fame fources as the Greek. 

* Before the viétories of Alexander, this language was principally 
confined to Turkey in Europe, Sicily, Dalmatia, Anatolia, and the 
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_ Wands of the Archipelago; his generals and fucceffors extended it 
“over many parts of Afia and Egypt ; fo that from the time of 
Alexander, to that of Pompey, it may, be confidered as having 


been the moft general language of the world; and what is truly. 
‘aftonifhing, it. continues to be fpoken in a manner, which would 


have been intelligible to the ancient inhabitants of Greece. 

'« This is, perhaps, an inftance of the greateft longevity of lan- 
guage; few others having continued living and intelligible more 
than 500, whereas the Greek has furvived 3500 years. 

‘ The caufes of this will be found in the firu&ture of the lan- 
guage itfelf, the extent of its ufe, and the great. merit of the au- 
thors who have written in jt; as hiftorians, orators, poets, philofo- 
phers, mathematicians, and theologians: the New Teftament, as 
well as the early fathers, are alfo written in Greek. 

‘In this, the terms of art are very fignificant, which is the reas 
fon that modern languages borrow fo many technical terms from it. 
When any new invention, inftrument, machine, &c. is difcovered, 
recourfe is generally had to the Greek fora namie, the facility with 
which words are €ompounded, affording fuch as are expreflive of 


‘it’s ufe ; viz. Pantographia, mufic, barometer; —— Philo- 


fophy, &c. &c. 

‘ Befides the copioufnefs and fi gnificancy at: this ‘langtiage; 
wherein it excels moft, if not all, others, it has three numbets, vie. 
a fingular, dual, and plural ; alfo abundance of tenfes in it’s ‘verbs, 
making a variety in difcourfe, and prevents that drynefs always ac- 
companying too great an uniformity, and renders it peculiarly pre: 
per for all kinds of poetry. 

‘ It'is not an eafy matter to affign the pretife interval between 
the modern and ancient Greek, which is'to be’ diftinguifhed “by 
the terminations of the nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c. not unlike 
what obtains between fome of the dialeéts of the Italian ‘and Spa 
nid. 

¢ There are alfo, in the Doiché Greek, ‘many-new words, | fet 
to be met with in the ancient: we may therefore diftinguith three 
ayes of this tongue, the firft'of which ends at the time when Con- 
ftantinople became the capital of the Roman empire, about A’. D. 
360; from which period the fecond continued "till the taking of 
that city by the Turks, in 14535 : asd the third’ from that: to the 
prefent time. 

‘ When we compare the ancient Greek with the Pheniciwa and 
Samaritan alphabets, no doubt can remain of their origin; ‘and ft 
is probable, that the ufe of jetters travelled, progreffively, from 
Chaldea to Phenicia, and thence along the coaft of the Mediterra- 
nean, to Crete and Ionia, whence it might readily have paffed over 
into Greece. 

* As Inachus and Cecrops were faid to have been Egvptians, as 
was Agenor, the father of Cadmus, fome have fuppofed that the 
Greeks received their alphabet from. Egypt: if this be true, we 
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‘mutt confels that the Egyptians at that time ufed the fame letters 
. with the Phenicians, 


© The opinion moft generally received is, that Cadmus, the 
Phenician, introduced the firft Greek alphabet into Boeotia, where 


‘he fettled B. C. 1500; and this fentiment is fupported on the au- 


thorities of Herodotus, Diogenes Laertius, Pliny, Plutarch, and 
others among the ancients, and on thofe of Scaliger, Salmafias, 
Vaffius, Bochart, and other-moderns, 

‘Many believe however, and not without weighty arguments 
on their fide, that the Greeks had an alphabet before the time of 


‘Cadmus,’ Pp, 106, : 


», Weare forry to find that the ingenious compiler has adopt- 
ed feveral fictions of the obfolete and fanciful Duret and The- 
feus Ambrofius. See the two Hebrew alphabets attributed 
to king Solomon, p..145; the Saracenic No: 1, p. 252; and 
No. 2, p. 254. The third fpecimen of Syriac or Stranghelo 
called duplex is, in fact, the fecond written with double lines : 
this, with many others, might have been omitted. _ 

We now proceed to the phonological articles of this work, 
or thofe fpecimens of oral languages, which, not having any 
elementary characters, are expreffed in our European letters ; 
fuch as the extraéts from the Otaheite vocabulary, the Lord’s 
prayet in the Mohawk tongue, in that of Nova Zembla, &c. 

_ As illuftrating the general Iniftory of langtage, thefe phonelo- 
gical extraéts are. of little fervice: they feem to be mifplaced 
in this work, which the majority of purchafers will with to 
have been confined to mete typographical {pecimens. They in- 
terrupt the fucceflion of engraven alphabets, and, with the 
authorities and_explanations, occupy above -half of the vo- 
lume—as feveral~of the right-hand pages contain only four 
or five lines. See p. 97, 129, 137, 259, 263, 269, 271, 273» 
277) 295, &c. ; and as moift of the phonological extracts 


_ away be found in the Oratio Dominica, -we fear that. many 


-wilb confider this work at its prefent price as extremely dear. 

_~ We muft, however, acknowledge that we are much pleafed 
ywith the preface to this volume, which contains curious in- 
formation and ufeful remarks ; and we do not hefitate to de- 
clare our opinion, founded on the ingenuity and induftry ex- 
thibited in this publication, that, if the typographic art be ftill 
capable of improvement, few perfons are better qualified than 
‘My. Fry to bring it to perfection. 
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wat Annual Anthology. Volume I. 1799. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Longman and Rees: 


__ WE underftand that Mr. Southey, an indefatigable arid 
Tucé fs ful votary of the Mufes, is the editor of this poetical 
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volumes After mentioning, as an apology for the undertak- 
ing, that fimilar colle&tions have lon known on the 
continent, and that in Germany ¢ Schiller and Vofs each edite 
éne at prefent,’ he obferves, 


* Of the poems contained inthis volume, none have appeared 
in any regular form. Many have been printed in the Morning- 
Poft. Many are now firft publithed: and, with the exception of 
one piece only, all have been tran{mitted to the editor by their re- 
fpective authors.’ Advertifement. 


The poems, as may be expected in a colleCtion of the kind, 
poflefs various degrees of merit. Some of them do not rife 
above mediocrity. The volume, however, contains much 
eafy verfification, and many traits of genuine poetry. The 
comparifon in the following litle: poem is rather quaint ; but 
we extract it for its novelty and its moral. 


* THE HOLLY-TREE. BY BOBERT SOUTHEY, | 


I. : 
‘ O reader! haft thou ever ftood to eg 
The holly tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
> Its gloffy leaves 7 
_- Ordered by an intelligence fo wife 
_ As might confound the atheifts fophiftries. 


II. , 
* Below, a circling fence, its leaves ars feen 
| Wrinkied and keen, 
No grazing cattle thro’ their prickly round 

Can reach to wound, 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarm’d the pointlefs leaves appear, ~ 


IIT. ; 
‘ I love to view thefe things with curioug eyes 
And meralize; 
And in the wifdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems fee 
'W herewith perchance to make 2 pleafant rhyme, 
Such as may profit in the after-time. 


IV. 
‘So, tho’ abroad perchance I might appear 
Harth and auftere, 
To thofe who on my leifure would intrude 
. Referved and rude, 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 
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Vv. 
¢ And fhould my youth, as youth is apt I know, 
| Some harfhnefs fhow, 
All vain afperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Filt the {mogth temper of my age fhould be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 


VI. 
¢ And as when all the fummer trees are feen 
So bright and green, 
The holly leaves their fadelefs hues difplay 
Lefs bright than they, 
But when the bare and wintry woods we fee 
What then fo chearful as the holly ‘tree ? 


Vil. 
© So ferious fhould my youth appear among 
The thoughtlets throng, 
So would Isfeem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, 
That in my age as chearful I might be | 
As the green winter of the holly tree.’ p, 14. 


The ftanzas * to the burnie bee’ are elegant, ‘and will in- 
tereft thofe who, in the gay innocence of childhood, have 


ported with that pretty infect. 
* TO THE BURNIE *® BEE. 


' © Blythe fon.af fummer, furl thy filmy wing, 
Alight befide me on this bank of mofs'; 
Yet to its fides the lingering thadows cling, 
And fparkling dews the dark-green tufts imboss, 


‘ Here may’ft thou freely quaff the neétar’d fweet 
That in the violet’s purple chalice hides, 

Here on thé lily {cent thy fringed feet, 
Or with,the wild-thymes balin anoiat thy fides. 


« Back o’er thy fhoulders throw thofe ruby fhards 
With many a tiny coal-black freckle deckt, 
_ My watchful look thy loitering faunter guards, 
My ready hand thy footftep hall proteét. 


* Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough 
On forked wing no greedy {wallow fails, 
No hopping {parrow pries for rood below, 
| Nor ever lurks, nor dufky blindworm trails. 





* A provincial name of the beetlescecsinei/a; or lady-bird. 
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* Nor fhall the fwarthy gaoler for thy way 
His gate of twinkling threads fuccefsful ftrain, 
With venom’d trunk thy writhing members flay, 
’ Or from thy heart the reeking life’s-blood drain. 


* Forego thy wheeling in the funny air 
Thy glancing to the envious infects round, 

To the dim calmnefs of my bower repair, 
Silence and Coolnefs keep its hallowed ground, 


* Here to the elves who fleep in flowers by day 
Thy fofteft bum in lulling whi{pers pour, 

Or o’er the lovely band thy thield difplay 
When blue-eyed twilight fheds her dewy thower. 


* So fhall the fairy-train by glow-worm light 
With rainbow tints thy folding pennons fret, 
Thy fcaly breaft in deeper azure dight, 
Thy burnith’d armour {peck with gloffier jet. 


‘ With viewlefs fingers weave thy wintry teat, 
And line with goflamer thy pendant cell, 
Safe in the rift of fome lone ruin pent 
. Where ivy fhelters from the form-wind fell, - 


* Bleft if like thee I cropt with heedlefs {poil 
The gifts of youth aad. pleafure in their bloom, 


Doom’d for no coming winter’s want to toil, 
Fit for the {pring that waits beyond the tomb.’ P. 64, 


{In the word diftinguifhed by italics the writer has adopted 


the German compound /turmwind. The.Germans (optat 
ephippia bos) affect to compare their language with the Greek 
for the facility of compounding terms: we do not approve, 
however, thefe experiments of adoption in an Engliin writer, 
where fimple words of equal fignificancy and energy can be 


commanded, 


Though Dr. Johnfon’s noble and elegant ftanzas to Friend- 


fhip may be recolleéted by our readers, they will not perufe 
the following lines without emotions of pleature. : 


PI - 
*‘ THE AFFECTIONATE HEART. BY JOSEPH COTTLE, 


* Let the great man, his treafures poffefling, 
Pomp and fplendour for ever attend ; 

I prize not the fhadowy bleffing, 

I afk—-the affeftionate friend. 


‘ Tho’ foibles may fometimes o’ertake him, 
His footftep from wifdom depart ; 
Yet, my fpirit thall never forfake him, 
if he own the affeétionate heart, 
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¢ Affection! thou foother of care, 
Without thee unfriended we rove ; 

Thou canst make e’en the defert look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 


‘Mid the anguifh that preys on the breaft, 
And the ftorms of mortality’s ftate: 

What fhall lull the afflicted to reft, 

But the joys that on fympathy wait? 


‘ What is Fame, bidding Envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind ; 

What is wit, what is learning, or fcience, . 
To the heart that is ftedfaft and kind? 


* Even Genius may weary the fight, 
By too fierce and too conftant a blaze ; 
But Affection, mild planet of night ! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 


¢ It fhall thrive when the flattering forms 
That encircle creation decay ; 

Tt thall live mid the wide-wafting ftorms, 
That bear ail undiftinguifh’d away. 


¢ When Time, at the end of his race, 

Shall expire with expiring npankind ; 

Jt fall ftand on its permanent bafe ; 

¥t fhall lait till the wreck of the mind.’ P. 83. 


We infert an eclogue as a fuccefsful fpecimen of the au~ 
thor’s talent in ufing a familiar vehicle of fympathy and in- 
ftruction, without ‘falling into that profaic flatnefs which ig 
frequently the confequence of fuch attempts. 


‘ ECLOGUE, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. THE LAST OF THE 


FAMILY, 


© James. What Gregory! you are come I fee to join us 


On this fad bufinefs. 


¢ Gregory, Aye, James, Tam come, 


But with a heavy heart, God knows it, man! 
Where fhall we meet the corpfe? 


¢ Fames. Some hour from hence ; 


By noon, and near about the elms, I take it. 
This is not as it fhould be, Gregory, 

Old men to follow young ones to the grave! 
This morning when I heard the bell ftrike out, 
I thought that I had never heard it toll © 

So difinally before. 


¢ Gregory. Well, well! my friend=~ . 
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Tis what we all muft come too, foon or late. 
But when a young man dies, in the prime of life, 
One born fo well, who might have bleft us all 
Many long years !— 

‘ James. And then the family 
Extinguifh’d in him, and the good old name 
Only to be remember’d on a tomb-ftone ! 
A name that has gone down from fire to fon 
So many generations ‘—many a time 
Poor mafter Edward, who is now a corpfe, 
When but'a child, would come to me and lead me 
To the great family tree, and beg of me 
To tell him ftories of his anceftors, 
Of Euftace, he that went to the Holy Land 
With Richard Lion-heart, and that Sir Henry 
Who fought at Crecy in king Edward’s wars ; 
And then his little eyes would kindle fo 
To hear of their brave deeds! I ufed to think 
The braveft of them all would not out-do 
My darling boy. 

‘ Gregory. This comes s of your great fchools 
And college breeding. Plague upon his guardians 
That would have made him wifer than his fathers! 

© Fames. If his poor father, Gregory ! had but lived, 

Things would not have been # He, poor good man, 
Had little of book-learning, but there lived not 
A kinder, nobler-hearted gentleman, 
One better to his tenants. When he died 
There was not a dry eye for miles around. 
Gregory, I thought that I could never know . 
A fadder.day than that: but what was that, 
Compared with this day’s forrow ? 

* Gregory. I remember 
Eight months ago, when the young {quire began 
To alter the old manfion, they deftroy’d 
The martins nefts, that had ftood undifturb’d 
Under that roof,—aye! long before my memory. 
I fhook my head at feeing it, and thought* 
No good could follow. 

"© Yames. Poor young man! I loved him 

Like my own child. 1 loved the family ! 
Come Candlemas, and I have been their fervant 
For five and forty years. I lived with them 
When his good father brought my lady home, 
And when the young {quire was born, it did me good 
To hear the bells fo merrily announce 
An heir, This is indeed a heavy blow— 
I feel it Gregory, heavier than the weight 
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Of threefcore years. He was a noble lad, 
I loved him dearly. 

‘ Gregory. Every body loved him, 
Such a fine, gencrous, open-hearted 3 vouth! | 
When he came home from fchool at holydays, 
How I rejoiced to fee him! he was fure 
To come and afk of me what birds there were 
About my fields; and when I founda covey, 
There’s not a tefty fquire preferves his game 
More charily, than I have kept them fafe 
For mafter Edward. And he look’d fo well 
Upon a fine fharp morning after them, 
His brown hair frofted, and his cheek fo flufh’d 
With fuch a wholefome ruddinefs !—ah James 
But he was fadly changed when he came down 
To keep his birth-day. 

‘ Fames, Changed! why Gregory, 
Twas like a palfy to me, when he ftepp’d 
Out of the carriage. He was grown fo thin, 
His cheek fo delicate fallow, and his eyes 


Had fuch a dim and rakith holicwaets - 


And when he came to fhake me by the hand 
And {poke as kindly to me as he ufed, 
I hardly knew the voice.’ 

* Gregory. It ftruck a damp 
On all our merriment. ’*Twas a noble ox 
That fmoak'd before us, and the old Oétober 
Went merrily in overflowing cans; 
But ’twas a fkin-deep merriment. My heart 
Seem’d as it took no fhare. And when we drank 
His health, the thought came over me what caufe 
We had for wifhing that, and fpoilt the draught. 
Poor gentleman ! to think ten months ago 
He came of age—and now! 

* Fames. I fear’d it then, 
He look’d to me as one that was not long 
For this world’s bufinefs. 

. Gregory. When the doétor fent him 
Abroad to try, the air, it made me certain 
That all was over, There's bui little hope 
Methinks that foreign parts can help a man 
When his own mother-country will not do, 
The laft time he came down, thefe bells rung fo 
I thought they would have rock’d the old iteeple down; 


-And now that difmal toll! I would have ftaid 


Beyond its reach, but this was a laft duty, 
J am an old tenant of the family, 
Born on the eltate, and now that I’ve out-lived it, 
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Why ’tis but right to fee it to the grave. 
Have you heard aught of ‘the new {quire! 
' © Fames. But little, 
’ And that not well. But be he what’ he may, 

Matters not much to me. The love I bore 
To the good family will not eafily fix 
Upon a ftranger. What’s on the oppofite hill? 
Is it not the funeral? ; 

‘ Gregory. ’Tis, I think, fome horfemen, 
Aye! there are the black. cloaks : and now I fee 
The white plumes on the herfe. 

. © Fames. Between the trees ;— 

Tis hid behind them now. 

‘ Gregory. Aye! now we fee it, 
And there’s the coaches following, we fhall meet 
About the bridge. Would that this day were over! 
I wonder whofe turn’s next ! : 

‘ ¥ames. God above knows! 
When youth is fummon’d what muft age expect ! 
God make us ready Gregory! when it comes.’ Pp. 165. 


Thefe are natural feelings, expreffed in natural language ; 
but there are fome pieces in this collection, fuch as the poem 
on a goofe,.a pig, a filberd, &c. which have neither the hu- 
morous pomp Ay burlefque, nor the eafy charm of nature: 
we fufpect them to ‘be the condefcending relaxations of fome 


_geniufes from higher flights ; but we advife the authors to be 
>Cautious in attempting ‘ to cultivate barrennefs, and paint upon 


vacuity.’ 

There are feveral legendary tales, which in point of verfi- 
fication have more merit than the attempts in the Flemith ftyle. 
Too much, however, of fuperftitious terror is introduced into 
the machinery ; and we think that the poetical talent might be 
more judicioufly ‘employed than in embalming the ridiculous 
fitions of dark times. 

The volume terminates with fome ‘ paflages, extraéted 
from iinitative « Verfes on Alexander’s Expedition down the 
Hydafpes, and the Indus, to the Indian Ocean,” printed in 
1792, but not publifhed.’-.-The verfatile genius of the author, 
Dr. Beddoes, clajms admiration. The verfes, indeed, have 


‘not all the chaftity and polifh which labour might have be- 


ftowed ; but there are feveral paffages that combine the vigour 
of Dryden with the harmony of Pope. As, however, we 
have already extended this article beyond our firft intention, 
and cannot do juftice to the poet without a long extract, we 
muft decline quotation from the piece. 

The editor, in his advertifement, intimates an intention of 


publithing angually a Gimilar volume, ~ 
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Thouchts on the Englift Government. Addrafied to the Qutet 
Good Senfe of the Prople of England. In a Series of Letters. 
Letter the Second. Bue. 4s. fewed. Wright. 1799. 


4 Brief Vindication of the Rights of the Britifh Legiflature; in 
Anfwer to fome Pofitions advanced in a Pamphlet, intitletl, 
“© Thoughts on the Englifh Government, Letter the Second.” 
By Richard Wooddefon, D.C. L. Se. Sup. ts. Payne. 
1799. | : 
Thoughts on the Englifh Government. Addreffed to the Quiet 


Good Senfe of the People of England. dna Series of Letters. 
Letter the Third. 8vo.' 2s. Wright. 1799. 


WE freely confefs that we are of the number of thofe 
who with that every thing may be difcuffed. Agreeably to 
this principle of free Jifcuthon, we are not forry that Mr. Reeves 
fteps forward to vindicate himfelf after the proceedings againft 
him ; and, although we do not find it neceflary to retract any 
part of our opinion * refpecting his abilities or his reafoning, 
we muft pronounce his fubjeét to be important, not merely on 
aecount of the queftion which he agitates, but as it leads to 
the examination of the fundamental principles of government 


im generai, and of our own conftitution in particular. Our 


author fets out upon the maxim of lawyers, that ¢ the form of 


pleading is evidence of the law ;’ and, applying this maxim to 


the queftion, he infers that, as in all pleadings the two houfes 
of parliament are called the king’s parliament, the parliament 
depends upon the king, is his creature, and at his difpofal. ‘This 
inference will carry us very far; for all people are called the 
king’s people: are we then to conclude that they live ae 
his tavor, and that he has a right to difpofe of theny as he 
pleafes? All the lands in the kingdom are holden mediately 
ar immediately from the king: are they then Azs lands, at Azs 
diipoial, dependent upon 4is fovereign pleafure? One of the 
doors of the Sorbonne once held this doétrine to Louis the 
XIVth ; but he fownd it as falfe as the Englith king found the 
declaration of his courtiers to be, that at his bidding the waves 
of the fea would retire in reverence ! 

Our author endeavours to prove that the Englith govern- 
ment is a fimple monarchy ; that the monarch creates the two 
houtes of parliament; that the people, deftitute of all claim to 
fovereignty, appoint no’part of the legiflature; that the king 
might, as fome kings have done in this country, rule withoug 
dny parliament, and yet violate no law; finally, that the king 
is atonce,.and folely, the maker and executor of the laws. 
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* See our XVUth Vol. New Arr. p 93. 
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_. Let no reader be ftartled at thefe hypothefes, from thinking 
that this power ought not to belong to the king of En ; 
_ for the queftions are thofe of fa, of what is, not of what 
ought to be. To prove the points which he withes to efta- 
blith, our author quotes many grave opinions, thofe of j 

Hale and others, and feems wt much to rely upon the form 


and words of the ftatutes or a¢ts of parliament, which are al- 
ways faid to be enacted by the king, by and with the advice and 
confent of Ais parliament. Thefe proofs are not of flight im- 
portance and validity, and ought to be received with due at- 
tention ; but advice and con/ent fuppofe fomething more than 
advice, and thofe who confent may be confidered as partners in 
the firm. Yt muft be admitted, however, that the king’s power 
is more difplayed in the wording of the ftatutes of the realm, 
as if he were not the fole, but the moft important and wor- 
thy member of the government. 

As the author has difcarded, or at leaft has not brought 
forward, the old and convenient plea of divine right, the dif 
cuffion leads us immediately to the queftion of the origin of 
government., Jt muff be from heaven or of men, of divine or 
of human jnftitution. Now as it is not pretended’to be imme- 
diately from God, it.muft be either the inftrument of the peo - 
ple, or the rod of a tyrant. It muft either be a given and de- 
legated authority, or an authority affumed and ufurped. It 
muft be either an act of power or intrigue againft and over 


' the people, or fomething conferred by them to, be ufed for their 


protection and benefit. If we appeal to the hiftory of Eng- 
land, it will perhaps be eafy to’ prove, that our government 
originated in conquef? ; that it was, according to our author, 
once a {imple and abfolute monarchy ; that it remains to this 
day with much of its original form and power, but that the 
ftruggles of the people during the two laft centuries have pro- 
duced a flight alteration in this government, and given it fome- 
thing popular and reprefentative. The people appear to us; in 
fome meafure, to fhare in the government; and, b denying 


this zm toto; we fufpe& that the author has pufhed his theory 


too far. To eftablith his point, however, he has appealed 
very liberally to the records of law, hut leis to hiftory. 

It feems to be no part of his theory that the Englith govern- 
ment.is an Aereditary monarchy : if he can prove it to be an 
abfolute or fimple monarchy, he feems indifferent about its 
hereditary fuccefion. Perhaps he was driven to this by the 


_ unpleafant facts in our. hiftory, which exhibit frequent changes 


in the fucceflion—changes which are fometimes the effects 
of violence and murder. | 

He contends, however, that in no change did the people or 
the parliament, either for itfelf or for the people, conititute or 
appoint a king; for he maintains that on all occafions the 
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reigning monarch; after a change, either made him/felf or was 


, made by fome. other king. This is curious doctrine, vequal to 


any myftery of the Athanafian creed. 
On‘a memorable occafion, the events of which he would 
bend to his theory, let us hear him {peak for himfelf. 


‘ The pofition, that a king of England, in cafe he does not come 
in by defcent, is made by himfelf, or by fome other king, ought to 
ftartle nobody, when it is confidered, that a fettlement of the crown 
has no force, unlefs it is made in parliament; and the king being 
the maker of the law, as has been proved, he muft of courfe make 
the limitation and fettlement of the crown, whether upon hinvielf or 
upon others: further, in order to fuch parliamentary fettlement, 
where the defcent is interrupied, there muft be previoufly an ace 
ceptance and aflumption of the crown. — The acceffions of Henry 
IV. of Henry VILf. and of William ITI, all proceed upon this priny 
ciple, The following is a fhort hiftory of the laft of thefe tranfac- 
tions, as taken from the Bill of Rights. Itappears that king James 
having abdicated the government, and, the throne being thereby va, 
cant, the prince of Orange, by the advice of the lords fpiritual and 
temporal, and divers principal perfons of the commons, caufed let- 
ters to be written to the lords fpiritual and temporal, being proteft- 
ants, and to the counties, cities, and boroughs, to meet at Weft- 

minfter, on the 22d of January, in order to an eftablifhment ; at 
which meeting they refolve on thirteen points which they call the 
fubjects’ rights; and exprefling a confidence that the prince will 
perfect the deliverance fo far advanced by him, they refolve that 
he and the princefs be and be declared king and queen, and pray 
them to accept the crown, upon which their majefties did accept the 
fame, and thev thus reigned, as the ttatute expreffes it, on the throne 
of their anceftors, T hereupon their majefties were pleafed that the 
Jords and commons being the two houtes of parjiament, fhould 


continue to fit, to which they agreed, The throne thus being full, 


and the parliament legalized, at a fubfequent day the above tranfac- 
tion is recited in the itatute, fince called the bill of rights, and the 
Jords and commons pray his majefty that for the ratifying and con-' 
firming all that had been done, by the force of a law made in due 


“form by authority of parliament, it may be enaéted, that the crown 


and regal government {hall be and continue to their majefties ; the 
faid lords and commons, in the name of the people, fubmitting 
themfelves, their heirs and pofterity, to them for ever ; all which 


was by their majefties, by the authority of parliament, declared, 


enacted, and eftablifhed. 

* Now, according to my underftanding, no part of thefe tranfac- 
tions, previous tothe enaétment in parliament, can be confidered 3§ 
conferring ‘the crown, unleis it is the acceptance by the prince‘and 
princefs. The franiers of the ftatute feem to have been of that opi- 
nion, for immediately upon that they drop the title of prince and 
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princefs, and ufe that of their majefties’ Indeed, if they had not the 
crown by their own acceptance and aflumption, I know not how 
they could have it; for the lords and commons, who prayed them 
to accept it, might indeed fo pray, and fo might any other body or 
bodies of men in the kingdom; but they had no power to give, to 
conftitute, or appoint; they were only lords and commons, ‘affem- 
bled at Weftminfter, and are‘only fo named in the ftatute, not the 
lords and commons {n parliament affembled ; and, indeed, if they 
had been fo, they had, by the conftitution, no right to give the 
crown, ' y 

‘ It follows, therefore, as the lords and commons could only ten- 
der, not confer, give, or conftitute, it was the acceptance and af- 
fumption which made the prince of Orange king ; he was thus in a 
fituation to legalife the parliament, and make himéelf king, by au- 
thority of that parliament. This proceeding was taken as a model, 
in ftatute 6 Ann. c. 7. which, as has been obferved, makes it penal 
to declare any opinion, that thé king cannot limit and difpofe of the 
¢rown with the atithority of parliament. MM. 

« There is not a trace of any thing like ele&tion in this proceed- 
ing; a king of England comes in upon a higher title; his power is 
too great to be conferred by the hands of his fubjects; yet too dig- 
nified to obtrude itfelf without the invitation and tender of a free 
people ; and too mild to enforce its eftablifliment but by the advice, 
confent; and authority, of his parliament. 

‘. The document upon which I proceed’ is the bill of rights ;_ its 
principles, its language, I have all along adhered to, and. fhall con- 
tinue fo todo; it gives a firm footing for eftablifhing monarchy, 
and for expofing all the fafhionable notions that ar¢ vented as revo- 


Jution-principles.. I have, in my former letter, recommended the 


reading of this valuable ftatute ;)and yet I dare fay, notwith{tanding 
the reafons I have urged, there are not now ten perfons in the whig 
club.who ever read the Bill of Rights from the beginning to: the end. 
Ido not wonder fuch perfons reprefent me as a tory,-when they do 
not know upon what principles they ought to be whigs.’ P. 164. 


Now it unqueftionably appears from this fhort liftory of 
tranfa€tions at the Revolution, that there was an-eleéfion of 
the king by the two houfes of parliament ; or, if no election 
occurred, as the author fays, the king /ei/ed the crown, and 
could not be faid to accept it; for that is not acceptéd which is 
not the gift of any, and which no one has a right to confer. 
William was therefore either an u/urper or a king by election ; 
for an ufurper is no other than a man who feiles that power 
to which he has no national or legal claim. Such was the 


cafe of William, unlefs we admit that he was elééted by par- 
liament. Such was the cafe of Anne, unlefs we previouily 
_ admit the validity of William’s ele€tion; and fuch are the cafes 


of the fucceffors of Anne. . But our author has only one ob- 
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je&t, which isto exclude any right of the people, though he 
can admit without feruple the rig4t of ufurpation; for no 
other right had the kings who, he fays, made themfelves, and 
murdered their pinduealiire Ett, 5 | 
It muft be admitted, however, that the king-makers in the 
time of William appear to be as unwilling as our author to 
acknowledge any right in the people ; and their vile and,con- 
temptible quibbling, the confequence of fucl: reluctance, gives a 
eolour to his ftrange theory. It muft alfo, we think, be con- 
ceded to our author, that monarchy is not the creature of the 
people, ahd that the hiftories of European monarchies rife in 
proof of his affertion. All that we contend for, in oppofition 
to Mr. Reeves, is this, that the monarchy of England, origi- 
nally defpotical, abfolute, and fimple, as he fays, has, through 
the lapfe-of time, and the ftruggles of the people, become 
mixed and complicated as to its powérs, and at prefent exhi- 


 Ddits a little, or has at leaft exhibited a little, of the power of 


the people in legiflation. It is juftice to our author alfo to 
atlit, that whilft he contends that the theory of our govern- 
ment is a imple and abfolute monarchy, he wifhes it practi- 
cally to continue as it is, with the forms and ufages of par- 
liamentary fanCtion ; for, he fays, a// is now right en this couns 
try, and he would have nothing altered. We believe him to be 
fincere in this declaration ; for he poffeffes fome finecures, and — 
looks up fot additional grants. “Like moft theorifts, Mr. 
Reeves pufhes his theory to extremes ; .and, like his opponent 
major Cartwright, he errs in bending fadts to his wifhes. Stil 
the fpeculation'is commendable, the refearch liberal, and the 
agitation of the queilion ufeful. We-+therefore make no apo- 
logy:for having dwelt fo long upon the prodadion of an aus 
thor who. has been thought worthy of the notice of parlia- 
ment: indeed, if us theory were true, parliament is worthy 
of no notice. 

We cannot take our leave of Mr, Reeves for the prefent 
without cenfuring his ,arrogant and contemptuous behaviour 
toward men of fuperior learning, talents, and charaéter. We 
refer him for infiruction to a book which he affeéts to value: 
* Left anothét praife thee, and not thine own lips,’ 

In the fecond of the three pamphlets particularifed at the 
beginning of this article, the Vinerian profeffor fully refutes 
the hypothefis of Mr. Reevey, even from the authorities ad- 
duced by the latter,,and fhows that, as a writer, Mr. R. is not _ 
entitled to the praife of the-critic, or to the efteem of his 
countrymen. “He contends that the very words of the aéts of — 
parliament oppole the conclufion of that author, as they ex- 
prefs that each law is enacted not only by and with the advice 
and confent of parliament, but by the authority of that body. 
He bas not entered deeply into the hiftory of our goverment, 
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but he has faid enough to convince every one of the errors of 
Mr. Reeves, if, indeed, any perfon fhould ferioufly take the 
trouble of ftudying his letters, and fhould for a moment con- 
ceive lifm to be in the right. “F : 7 7 

"The third pamphlet is a letter, chiefly. employed in teplying 

to Dr. Wooddefon’s Vindication. After what we have faid of 
Mr. Reeves’ firft and fecond letters, it is unnéceffary to enlarge 
tipon this. We have never, indeed, in thé courfe of oir ia- 
bolirs, mét with fo contemptible a réply; aad we find it difh= 
cult to perfuade ourfelves that Mr. Reeves contiders what 6 
has here produced as in any refpeét conchulite againit the fe- 
lid, though hafty, reimatks of the Oxonian profeffor.—lf Mfr. 
Reeves have any intelligent friends, they will certainly advne 
him to make this third his 42 letter ; for he gathers no Arength 
as he proceeds in his work. He feétits delighted in having 
found an opponént, ahd at this we ae tiot aftonifhed ; for 
it is really furprifing to us that any otte should think his letters ~ 
worthy of a ferious reply. He who does, we fufpedct, does . 
more than their’author. He has found a reward, and let him 
be contented; for as a writer he will obtain no fame. He 
fays that he has found Dr. Wooddefon’s affault tclam stedelie 
jine iéin. Af that be the cafe, we pity him ; for it proves hint 
t@have no feelifg. We have reafon to think. that the doétot 
will return the compliment to his adverfary ; and we thal oaly 
add our opinion, thac Mr. Reeves fecretly laughs at the weak- 
nef$ of his difciples, and enjoys the comfort of being able fo 
eafily to delude mankind. : 





T 


Epitome of the ancient Hifiory of Perfia. Extrafed and trans- 
tated from the Fehan Ara, a Perfian Manufcript, by 7. Oufe- 
dey, Efg. 8v0. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


WE cannot better introduce our remarks on this work 
than in the words of the editor himfelf, who, with that mode 
judgement which generally accompamics abiliuy, thus {peaks 


. . 


of it in his preface. 


o 


‘ This little work ‘prefents itfelf to the publick without any af 
feftation of intrintick importance, and merely as the herald 6f ano- 
ther ; yet the orientaliit and antiquary may be pleafed to fee, for she 
firft time, an Epitome of Perfian Annals, ia the origisal language of 
a native hiftorian.’ P. 1. 


Of the fidelity of the tranflation, ofr own acquaintance with 
the original enables us to decide with certainty ; and therefore 
We affure our readers that this, ike every other which major 
Oufeley has offered to the public in his, Afiatic Mifcellanies 
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66 Oitfeley’s Epitome of the Hiftory of Perjia. 

and Oriéntal Collections (works highly ufeful to ftudents of 
the Arabic and Perfian), is faithfully exact as to matter, and 
ds literal as our language will allow, fo as to {pare a correct 
ear the pain of harfh and ill-adjufted periods. We offer the 
following extract, as a teft of the impartiality of our opinion, 
to our readers in general, and to orientalifts in particular. 


* Khofru—the fon of Hormuz; he was furnamed Parviz, or the . 
victorious. In his time the prophet, to whom be peace! entered 
on his divine miffion; the holy perfonage invited the king to the 
true faith, which he rejeéted, tearing in pieces the letter (of Moham- 
med). And) Perfia, from his magnificence, and the fuperabundance 
of all neceffaries, arrived at the fummit of its glory. It is faid, 
among other matters, that he conttantly kept in his palace fifteen 
thoufarid female muficians, fix thoufand houfehold officers, twenty 
thoufand five hundred horfes and mules for the faddle and for bag- 
gage; alfo nine hundred and fixty elephants. ., Whenever he rode 
forth, two. hundred perfons attended him, feattering perfumes on 
every fide, whilft a thoufand fekabers (water carriers) {prinkled 
with water the roads which he was to pafs. Among the works of 
ingenuity which he poffefled, was a certain cup, in which the quan- 
tity of water was never diminifhed, how much foever a perfon 


drank of it; alfo an (expanded) hand of j ivory, which, whenever a 


child was born to.him, being immerfed in water, clofed and exhi- 
bited the conjunction of ftars prefiding at the infant’s birth, and 
thus the horofcope was known: he had likewife a piece of pure 
gold, pliable and foft as wax; alfo a napkin, which, when foiled, 
and thrown into the fire, became clean. In his time, white ele- 
phants brought forth young ones in Perfia. What perfon, in hare 
monious powers, refenibles his. mufician Barbud? or, who. in beauty 


is equal to his miftrefs Shireen ? At laft, in the feventh hour of the 


night, on Tuefday the tenth of Jemad-al-awul, the feventh year of 
the Hepira, he was flain by the hand of his fon, Shirowieh.’ P. $9. 


Any further extraéts from this epitome would encroach i 
too much on its pages, which are profefledly only a fummary 
of the contents of a much larger work now in preparation. 
Major Oufeley informs us that the promifed work will com- 
prife 


‘ An introductory effay on the ftudy of Perfian mey antiqui- 
ties, and. remance. 

‘ A defcriptive catalogue of the manufcripts which have furnifhed 
materials for the work. 

‘ That fection of the Leb al Towarikh which contains the an- 
cient hiftory of Perfia, from Caiumuras to Yezdejerd; given in the 
original Perfian, with an Englifh tranflation on the oppofite pages. 

¢ The Illuftrations, &c. in which are colleéted from all the ma- 
nuf{cripts before enumerated, the various traditions and anecdotes of 
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_ tach king’s reign; collated with thofe preferved in the Old Tefta- 
ment, and in the works of Greek and Latin writers; chronological, 
geographical, and philological obfervations, &c. 

‘ An Appendix, confifting of feveral mifcellaneous articles, chro= 
nological tables, extracts from rare and ancjent manu{cripts, remarks 
on the antiquities of Perfepolis, examination of Zend and Pehlavi 
manufcripts, funeral rites, fire worfhip, Manichean and Mazdakian 
herefies, archery and horfemanfhip of the Perfians, mufick, painte 
ing, fculpture, veftiges of Hebrew and Greek in the Perfian lan- 
guage, &c. 

‘ Such are the outlines of my future work, which, if I can judge 
by the materials already collected, will form two large quarto vo- 
lumes, each containing at leaft 400 pages, befides maps and views, 
plates of infcriptions, medals and gems, engraved alphabets of an« 


. sient chara@ers, and fpecimens of writing, fac miles from mini- 


atures in manufcripts, &c. 

‘I fhall not here enumerate the Greek and Latin works which I 
have examined and collated; but I muft acknowledge my frequent 
obligations to the authors of Hebrew Scripture,—obligations, indeed, 
more frequent than thofe ‘can poffibly imagine who have only 
fkimmed the furface of oriental literature, or plucked its flowers 
without gathering the fruits: I was myfelf furprifed to find the moft 
ancient and authentic of the Perfian hiftorians, prove, unconfcioufly, 
no defpicable commentators on the Bible.” Pp. xxxi, 


We heartily with the author fuccefs info arduous an un- 
dertaking, as, from the notices which he has given in the pre- 
face to this volume of his colleéted. materials, we are léd to 
hope for much ufeful information and entertainment. 
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Memoir of the Operations of the Army of the Danube, under the Corh=- 
mand of Generdl Fourdan, 1799. Taken from the Manuferipts of 
that Officer. Tranflated from the French, 8vo. 4s. ~ Debrett. 


1799+ 


GENERAL Jourdan, in modeft and unaffected language, but 
with becoming fpirit and zeal, here details the operations of the troops 
under his command, and, from real memorials, proves that they did 
afl that it was poffible for them to do, without fupport from the go- 
vernment, with fcanty provifions, few horfes, and inadequate nume 


Cait. Rev. Vor. XXVIII, Fan. 1800. ._H 
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bers. It appears from this inemoir that the plan of the campaign 
of the year 1799 was formed by Jourdan, and that the directory 
aéted according to his advice in the arrangement of military opera- 
tions, but wholly deferted him in the complement of troops and 
neceflary accommodations. When he found that he could not ob- 
tain from the government the requifite force,.he feems to -have 
wifhed to decline the attack of the Auftrians; but the command of 
the dire&tory appealed to the courage and filenced the wifdom of 
the general, and he met the enemy in the field when nearly doudle 
his numbers oppofed him. The military fkill and courage difplayed 
on this occafion have been greatly admired. Jourdan maintained his 
ground, brought off his troops, and flept on the field of battle, after 
engaging one hundred and twenty thoufand men, with only fixty-fx 
thoufand. 

The general loudly exclaims againft the perfidy of the dire@ory, 
and the minifter of war, and even imputes to them the defign of 
suining him and his army. . 

The corruption of Scherer is now generally acknowledged ;_ and 
few will doubt that he would facrifice any army and any caufe ta 
his avarice. The contractors, alfo, are proved, by the general, to 
have been mere vulgar plunderers, and to have filled their own 
pockets at the rifque of the deftruction of the armies; but whether 
the members of the directory were equally guilty, or were only - 
weak, is a queftion which time muft determine. .Whatever opinion 
the reader may form of the French government, whether he be in- 
clined to afcribe its defertion of Jourdan to.weaknefs, inability, or 
wickednefs, the authenticity of the feveral memorials here given, 
which were from time to time prefented by the general to the go- 
vernment, muft be queftioned or invalidated, before any blame can 
be imputed to the commander in chief, who, if the account here 

iven be not grofsly falfe, merits the praife due to a fkilful general 
and a gallant foldier. 


A fair Reprefentation of the prefent Political State of Ireland, &c. 
By Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. 8vo. 45. 6d. Wright. 1799. 


There are few men in this country to whom the virulence of 
Dr. Duigenan, as a writer, is unknown. Whether he argues or des 
claims, he writes in a {tyle of vehemence and outrage which would 
difgrace even the cazaille. His great objeét in this large pamphlet 
is to fhow that all commiferation for the fufferings of the Jrifh ca- 
tholics is misplaced, the effect of ignorance or prejudice ; for (hear, 
reader, and attend!) the catholics of Ireland are moft profperous 
and happy, enjoying all the privileges and benefits of men and ci- 
tizens! 

Poor Burke (for the rich eloquence of Mr. Burke confecrates not 
his memory in the opinion of the taftelefs Duigenan) is moft une 
mercifully handled by this doctor, as if he had formed the defign 
(and had done all in his power to carry it into execution) of over- 
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turning the proteftant conftitution of Ireland, and of eftablithing 
popery in that kingdom, 

We have been informed that this proveftant zealot was himfelf 
educated a catholic. If this information be correé&t, we ought not 
to be furprifed that he is ambitious of difplaying the zeal of a new 
convert; but we muft fay in his cafe, as in all fimilar cafes, that it 
is zeal without knowledge. 

Mr. Burke was certainly no enemy to proteftantifm where it was 
eflablifhed. t was his principle to regard every eftablifhed religion 
as the beft- for the country in which he found it: his obje& was 
not to overturn but to perpetuate eftablifhments. It was likely that 
he fhould regard popery with complacency ; for he had obferved it 
to be the happy inftrument of civil rule, favorable to what he 
deemed the neceffary fubordination of fociety. 

We have -read this pamphlet with a pure fentiment of difguft ; 
and we believe that many a benevolent man, if fuch read it at all, 
will read it with abhorrence, as the produ¢tion of a zealot deftitute 
‘of humanity, tending to harden the heart againft a fet of men prefled 
down to the earth, who have every claim to attention and relief. 
This, with regard to them, was the fentiment of Mr. Burke, a mda 
whofe mind embraced the whole of every fubjeét, and whote elo- 
quence, when humanity was his theme, would have charmed bar- 
barians to compaffion. | 


The Dutch Expedition vindicated ; with brief Obfervations on the 
Emigrants. To which is added, a Poft{cript,-containing the Sup- 
plement to the Account of the Armiftice concluded between his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of York and General Brune. 8vo. 1s, Stock 
dale, 1799. 


This author contends that the failure of the Dutch expedition is 
no proof that the plan was formed without wifdom or executed with- 
out vigour. This pofition, in the abftraét, muft be granted. He 
contends that the caufes of its failure were unforefeen and contin- 
gent. This may be queftioned. Some of the apparent caufes of 
its failure might have been forefeen. The feafon of the year, the 
ftate of the country; the neutrality of the inhabitants, the want of 
accommodations mentioned by the eommander in chief, were not 
fimple contingencies. 

The Dutch expedition appears to us to be incapabie of defence; 
but we are perfuaded that no blame can attach irfelf to the Englith 
army, as deficient in aétivity or courage. Our opinion of the fcheme 
receives no refutation from this pamphlet, which, as it is written 
without extent of information or fagacity of remark, will be read 
without intereft. 
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RELIGION. 


An Apology for the Disbelief of revealed Religion ; being a Sequel te 
Sober and ferious Reafons for Scepticifm, Se. By Fohn Hollis, E/q. 
8vo. 1790. 


A doubt has been raifed whether a perfon, after ferious examina~ 
tion of the {criptures, can deny the truth of Chriftianity ; but, ia 
this work, a gentleman of fome refpectability comes forward, avows 
his ditbelief of revealed religion, and makes an apology for his con- 
duct. We think that he is to be pitied for the fide which he has 
taken; and he may in return confider us as objeé&ts of his compaf- 
fion: but the true Chriftian will perhaps allow to. him the fame 
right to make an apology for difbelieving, that a juftly celebrated 
bifhop has affumed for believing in revealed religion. We muft, 
however, add that we fee little novelty in this apology. The > 
jections adduced againft religion are fuch as have repeatedly been 
urged, and, in our opinion, repeatedly anfwered. Sometimes the 
writer feems to have been carried away by his feelings againft 
Chriftianity, as when he fays, that ‘ fince it prevailed there has ex- 
ifted in the world an evil greatef than any that was ever experienced 
before that religion was known! I mean the African flave trade, 
carried on by people calling themfelves Chriftians.’ ‘We fhall only 
obferve that Chriftianity at its birth found the flave trade eftablifh- 
ed; and that, in fome Chriftian ftates in which this trade was form - 
erly allowed, it no longer exifts. The low eftimation alfo, in which 
the dealers in human blood and the vindicators of this fhameful 
traffic are holden by a great, majority of this nation, isa fufficient 
proof that Chriftianity is not to be blamed for the mifconduét of 
thofe' men who, while they profefs a belief in it, are acting for the 
fake of filthy lucre againft its moft obvious precepts. Chriftianity, 
we are convinced, has had a great effec in meliorating the condi« 
tion of the lower clafies ; and we cannot permit the remark to pafs. 
unnoticed, that it has failed moft egregioufly as a fcheme for reform- 


- ing the world. That the generality of perfons in Chriftian countries 


are deficient in Chriftian duties, cannot be denied: but let the man- 
ners of the Chriftian and the pagan Englifh be compared; and 
whatever grounds we may have for blaming the former, we cannot 
derty to them the fuperiority over the latter. ‘The obfervations on 
miracles, on the hiftories in the Bible fuppofed to be unworthy of-a 
place in facred writings, and fimilar remarks, have been before our 
readers in-our review of the controverfy on the Age of Reafon. We 
fee no reafon for altering our decifion’; yet we fcruple not to join 
with this writer in the concluding period of his book, and to affert, 
* that no one, be his reputation or his merits what they may, is au- 
thorifed, after having determined for himfelf, to prefcribe the limits 


‘for other men, and iffue out his prohibitions—thus far fhall ye go 


and no farther.’ In matters of religion, each man mutt ftand or 
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fall before his Creator. It is a fubjeét which cannot be brought 
before a human tribunal by the unprejudiced difciples of our Sa- 
viour, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Chichefter, at the 
primary Vifitation of that Dioce/e, in the Year 1798. By Fohn Lord 
Bifeop of Chichefter. 4te. 15. 6d. Robfon. 1799. 


- The charge of this worthy prelate embraces the chief objeéts of 
clerical duty, but dwells more particularly on the neceffity of the 
refidence of the clergyman in his parifh. This duty is enforced 
‘with great earnefinefs, but not with more than is requifi te. There 
are caufes which obftruét the accomplifhment of the wifhes of the 
difhops i in this re{pect : but, if they cannot univerfally enforce their 
good intentions, it is in their power to give great encouragement to 
their admonitions. If in beftowing preferment, whether it be a be- 
nefice with cure of fouls, a finecure, or a place in a cathedral, they 
would make choice of thofe who had proved themfelves worthy of 
it by a due performance of parochial duties, there cannot be a doubt 
that refidence would be more continued : but when, inftead of being 
the reward of fervices performed, the better preferments are fre- 
quently beftowed on perfons who can fcarcely be faid to have en- 
tered the vineyard, a lefs degree of alacrity muft be expected in the 
performance of general duties. We fay this without prefuming to 
give advice to a prelate who underftands fo well the duties of the 
parochial prieft. 

In tranfcribing the opening of this truly pattoral charge we fhall 
gratify our readers, who, we doubt not, w ill j join with us in the fin- 
cereft wifes that the writer may long cogtinue to be an ornament 
to the church. 


‘ My reverend brethren, the honour which i have repeatedly had 
of meeting, in a vifitatorial capacity, a re{pectable part of my fellow- 
labourers in this diocefe, I recolleét -with:much fatisfaGtion. But I 
now appear invefted with another character; a character not very 
diffimilar in its nature ;. yet involving an office, far more ample in 
its truft, more, extenfive in its refponfibility, and more arduous 
its execution; a fituation' which I owe not to any requeft or with 
of my own, but folely, by royal indulgence, to the unmerited par- 
tiality of a patronage which honours me, and of a friendfhip which 
commands my acquiefcence: an office which it were impoffible for 
me to undertake, without a painful conviction of my own compa- 
rative infufficiency, when I reflect how imany there are who would 
much better become the ftation, and more creditably difcnarge its 
important obligations. With the utmoft anxiety, and moit appre- 
henfive diffidence, I enter upon the weighty charge which this cha- 
racter impofes. Confcious of my own incompetency to its multi- 
form duties, I tremble at the profpect of difficulties which prefent 
themfelves before me. I behold an horizon clouded with care, and 
trouble, and mortification. Clafhing intereits, difcouraged claims, 
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-unfuccefsful requefts, and indifpenfable compliances, all advance to 


pain the pitying but confcienatious mind. Hf this trying and perilous 
fituation, I muft rely on the laws of my country for protection; I 
muft folicit my brethren and fellow-workers in the vineyard, for 
countenance and aid ; and, Above all, I muft fly to the Almighty 
for his directive providence, and his fupporting grace.’ p. 7, 


An Apology for the Chriftian Sabbath: in which the Arguments for 
it are flated, the Objections againft it anfwered, and the proper 
Manner of fpending it enforced. Intended as a Defence of “ A 
Pradtical Vitw, Se. by W. Wilberforce, Efg.” 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Palmer. 1799. 


The obligation for the obfervance of one day in the week in 2 
peculiar manner, and the mode of obferving that day, have been 
fubjeéts of controverfy for many ages. The obligation is derived 
from the appropriation of one day, at the creation of the world, 
by the Supreme Being himfelf; but the manner of obferving it, by 
a peculiar ordinance to the Jews, is confidered as not binding on 
the Chriftians. ‘It is certain that the day which the Jews celebrate 
as their fabbath ceafed at an early period to be regarded by the 
Chriftians ; but it is very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to afcertain 
at what time the Chriftians transferred to the firft day of the week 
part of the rites which the Jews obferved on the laft day of the 
week. We learn from the letter of a celebrated conful, that in 
his province the Chriftians were accuftomed to meet on the firft 
day before fun-rife to perform religious fervices; but, as he does 
not intimate that they abftained from all kinds of work on that 
day, we have no reafon to believe that they regarded it as a fabe 
bath or day of reft. That the obfervance of the firft day as a day 
of reft has met with mucl refiftance in various parts of the world, 
is evident from the decrees of emperors, canons of councils, and 
fuperftitious inventions of monks upon this fubje@ ; and in this 
ifland it was with great difficulty accomplifhed about the thirteenth 
century. We agree entirely with our author, that we ought not, 
in this point, to look for any other guide than the precepts. and 
practice of our Saviour and his apoitles; but we muft proteft 
againft one of his argumeuts, of which (to fay the leaft) the truth 


is very difputabie, 


* Thofe in general’ (he fays) ¢ have been found the beft Chrif- 
tians, and the “bet members of civil fociety, who have been the 


“moft ftrict and confcientious in fanCtifying the fabbath. Whereas, 


on the other hand, the moft irreligious and immoral charaéters are 
found among thofe who entertain ‘the loweft notion of this inftitu- 
tion, and who have been accuftomed to the greateft liberty in the 


manner of {pending this day.’ Pp, 35- 


Unfortunately for this writer, the period celebrated in. our biftory 
for the firitteit, ableyvauce of this day is, that ip, which, under the 
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mafk of religion, the greateft crimes were committed; and, if it is 
natural for irreligious or immoral men to negleét all places of pub- 
lic worfhip on any day, it is certainly trie that many perfons of the . 
ftrifteft religion and purity of manners allow themfelves in fome 
countries to practife what in others would be deemed contrary to 
good morals. Among the difciples of Calvin, a gloomy morofe- 
hefs diftinguithes this day : the meinbers of the church of England 
are more liberal ; the Lutherans on the continent indulge in amufe* 
ments with certain reftri¢tions: in catholic countries, the religious 
ceremonies aré as ftrictly obferved during the former as pleafure is 
purfued in the latter part of the day. Hence perhaps the mode 
of obferving this day ought not to be adduced in proof either of 
the piety or the impiety of the prefent profeffors of Chriftianity, 

In referring to the {criptures as the fole authority in detérmining 
this queftion, the firft thing which {trikes us is that there is no pre 
cept either from our Saviour or his apoftles for the obfervance of 
a fabbath or day of reft. To the interpretation of the words of Chrift 
on this fubject, given by our author, we cannot accede. P 


© When he tells them, in anfwer to their cavils, Mark ii. 27. 
The fabbath was made for man, and not man for the fabbath, 
his words naturally convey the idea, that it was appointed not for 
the Jews only, but for mankind in general, and was equally bind 
ing upon his difciples. And the following words, The Son of Man 
is Lord alfo of the fabbath, ftrongly imply, that it was to continue 
under his lordthip or jurifdiction; that he adopted it as one of 
the inftitutions of his church, though with fuch alterations as he 


. thought proper to make in regard to the circumftantials of it. 


‘Tt is alfo to be obferved, that our blefled Lord in his various 
converfations with his difciples, either before his death or after his 
refurre@tion from the dead, never gave them the moft diftant hint 
that it was his defign to abolitl the fabbath, as he moft probably 
would have done if that had been the cafe. Nor do any of. them 
ever exprefs the finalleft apprehenfion, after his afcenfion, that it 
was abrogated.’ Pp. 17. 


It is very extraordinary that the reafon given for a fuppofed 
breach of the fabbath fhould be con{trued into a precept for 
keeping it holy. The filence of our Saviour on the abolition of 
the fabbath is no more am argument for its perpetual obfervance 
than his filence on the abolition of circumcifion can be a proof that 
fuch a ceremony was to endure for ever, 

The writer's mode of reafoning on other tex‘s of fcrip'ure is 
equally unfatisfactory : but, though he leaves the fubjeét open for 
farther difcuffion, we highly approve the ferioufnefs with which he 
Khas conducted his argument; and, without prefuming to decide on fo 
important a queftion, we fliall only intimate to thofe who are draw- 
ing the lines of reftraint ftill clofer on this day, that they would do 
well’ to make the proper allowances for the manners of every 
Ii y 
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country, and that there is perhaps more danger to be apprehended 
in our ifland from too ftri& than from too lax an obfervance of 
the Sunday. The reftraints which the legiflature has either laid 


down or acquiefced in, for the greater part of this century, feem 


wifely adapted for general advant tage; and individuals being at 
their full liberty to obferve the day in a more ftrié& or lax manner, 
2zre not to be cenfured if they do not in either way offend againit 


public decorum. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel in his Maj-fty's Dock-Yard, at 
.» Port/mouth, on Tharfilay the 2gth of November, 1798, being the 
Day appointed by his Magefy's riyal Proclamaticn for a general 
Thank/ziving to Almighty God, for, the late glorious Vidtory ob- 
tained by his Majefty’s Ships of War under the Commana of Rear 
Admiral Lord Neljon of the Nile, &Fc. Fe. By the Rev. Tufton 

- Charles Scott, 8. C.L. Se. gto. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 


We have feldom met with a more flimfy compofition. The ftyle 
is loofe, yet affected ; and the ideas are defultory. The /ucidus ordo, 
the Simplex duntaxat et unum, are in vain fought by the reader of this 
difcourfe. 

In the dedication to earl Spencer, Mr. Scott admits, that, * hav- 
ing fpent the greater part of his life in the active fervice of his 
country, in a profeflion whofe duties and habits were not congenial 
to ftudy, he can have no pretenfions to literary acquirement, nor 
can the difcourfe in queftion have any merit of that kind.’ 

This being fairly acknowledged, why did he. expofe his defegts 
by the publication of a fermon which would better have been con- ° 
fined to the chapel in his majefty’s dock-yard, at Portfmouth? , 


A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, at the 
Church of St. Margaret, Weftminfter, on Wednefday, February 
27, 1799, being the Day appoirted by his Mazefty’s Royal Procla- 
mation, to be obferved as a Day of Sole un Fafiing and Humiliation. 
By the Rev. Thamas Hay, D. D. @e. Ato. 15. Walter. 1799. 


The mifery of the French is contrafted with the profperity of the 
Britifh empire: the war is afferted to be juft and neceflary; the 
means which we have employed are reprefented as warrantabdle, 
and the difpofitions excited by events higbly p. ofperous,-it is faid, 
‘ became us as men and Chrittions.’ Some queftions are then afked 
on the religious conduct of individuals in thefe trying times; and 
the pernicious principles which led the way for the deftru@tion of 
the throne and the altar in France receive proper animadverfion. 


Prefentation of Colours, by Mrs. William Garrett, to the Royal Gare 
rifon Volunteers, under the Command of Major William Garrett. 
A Sermon, preached in the Garrifon Chapel, Part{mouth, Wednefday, 
May 29, 1799. By the Rev. Fohn Davies. 410. 15, No Pube 
lither’s Name. 

Upon a fubject fo trite, and an acgaton which has now become 
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~ fo common, we can hardly expeé to find in a difcourfe any thing 


novel or difcriminating. If in that of Mr. Davies there is nothing 
to excite our particular admiration, we at the fame time.acknow- 
ledge, that we d. not find the jejune obfervations, or perceive the. 
infla‘ed ftyle, which on fome fimilar occafions have excited-our 
animadverfion, Prefixed to the fermon is a prayer, confifting chitfly 
of {criptural fentences ; and, at the clofe of the whole, we have the 
addrefs of Mrs. Garrett on prefenting the colours, and the major’s 
anfwer, both of which are exprefled in appropriate and energeti¢ 
Janguage. . 


L A W.. 


_ A Treatife upon the Law of Legacies, by R. S. Donnifon Roper, Efg. 


of Gray's Inn, Barrier at Law. $vo, 458. 6d. Boards. But 

terworth, 1799. 

In the prefent cultivated ftate of fociety, legacies form an ime 
portant and extenfive part of the jurifdi@ion of our tribunals of 
equity; and, as almoft every other branch of the law has been dif-- 
tinétly treated, it is furprifing that this was not, before Mr. Roper’s 
attempt, made the fubjeét of a feparate publication. This writer 
has fupplied the defiderctum; and, in the following obfervations, he 
briefly mentions the motive and the plan of his undertaking. 


* It has been the author’s endeavour, in the following pages, to 
colleét moft of the cafes determined upon perfonal bequefts, and to 
extract from them princ'ples (fo far as the fubjeét from its nature is 
capable of being reduced to priaciples, or pofitive rules) which may 
be applied in fimilar circumftances. 

‘In order to avoid prolixity, references are only given to the cafes, 
except in a few inftances where a ftatement of the fubftance or ma- 
terial parts of them appeared neceffary to illuftrate the reafons upon 
which they were determined. The principal part of this treatife is 
compiled from notes collected during the author’s courfe of reading 
as a ftudent ; he has been induced to add to, methodize, and pub- 
lifth them, under the idea that, as no book w thin his recolle&tion has 
fully and fingly treated upon the fubje¢t, the prefent undertaking 
might not be altogether unferviceable to the profeffion.’ 

The author fpeaks inodeitly of his work, which deferves to be 
praifed as an accurate and able treatife on a fubjeét of much pro. 
feffional importance and general concern, 


Cafe upon the Will, of the late Peter Thellujfon, Efq. By Francis 


Vefey, Fun, Ef. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrifier at Law. 4to. 55. 
’ Brooke. 3 

Our opinion relative to this cafe has been already incidentally de- 
livered in the review of the fecond volume of Mr, Hargrave’s’ * Ju. 
ridical Arguments *.? In this report by Mr. Vefey, we find a 





* See our XXVIth Vol. New Arr. p. 166. 
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correct and well-digefted ftatement of the arguments at the bar, and 
of the opinions delivered from the bench. It is fearcely neceffary 
to remark that the lord chancellor concurred with the matter of thé 
rolls, and the judges Buller and Laurence, in declaring the validity 
of the will of the late Mr. Thelluffon, who, whatever be the caprice 
of his teftamentary difpofition, has clearly not contravened, and has 
not even availed himfelf of the full extent of, the law on the fubje& 
of executory devifz. This, indeedy muft have been fo clear to the 
view of a lawyer, that the great amount of the teftator’s property did 
not juftify the experiment tried on the court of chancery for the 
purpofe of invalidating the will. 


MEDICINE, &c, 
A Table of Symptoms, pointing out fuch as diftinguift one Difeafe 


from another ; as well as thofe which frow the Degree of Danger 


in each Difeafe. Vol. I. 800. No Publither’s Name. 


A proper motto for this author would have been ‘in tenui labor eft, 
at tenuis non gloria.’ His work is, in reality, highly ufeful, and ought 
to accompany.every fyftem of domeftic medicine, in thofe houfes, 
where any one, with little knowledge, aflumes the direction in cafes 
the moft urgent, and, to the ableft practitioners, the moft enibar- 
raffing. The writer’s object is, by fhowing the tendency of the 
fymptoms, and pointing out the difeafes which they in dicate, to 
prevent the rafh injudicious tampering of old women, in cafes of 
dangér, So far as he has gone, his work is judicioufly executed ; 
but it feems‘to us not fufficiently full, and, in a few circumftances, 
not accurately difcriminative. We have long had a work of this 
Kind in view ; but we are glad to find it in fuch able hands, and 
are convinced that farther reflexion will fuggeft many improve- 
ments. 

_ Some. judicious reflexions on the bad confequences of indulging 
children, either as miftaken kindnefs occafions difeafe, or pre- 
vents the ufe of proper remedies, are added. Thefe were intended 
for a periodical work, and appear to have been aétually printed for 
7 publication of that kind; but the author thinks that ‘they will be 


more ufeful in their prefent fituation. In this refpeét we muft dif. 


fer ‘from him: they will reach, comparatively, ‘Re individuals ; 
and thefe will be fuch as do not require them. 


A curfory View of the Treatment of Ulcers, more efpeciall ly thofe of the 
Strofulous, Phagedenic, and Cancerous Defeription. Witl. an Ap- 
pendix, on Baynion's new Mode of treating old Ulcers of the Leg. 
By Richard Nayler. 8vo. 35. Oc. Board;. Kearfley. 1800, 


Mr. Nayler’s obfervations, though too curfory, and in many 
parts not remarkable for their novelty, are chequered with ufeful 
praétical hints and reflexions. We think, however, that he ought. 
to have confined himfedf to the three fubjects. on which he has 
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written moft at large, or have allowed himfelf more room for the 
confideration of ulcers in general. 

The Appendix is refpectable; but experience only can decide 
whether the theory which Mr. Nayler has applied to Mr. Baynton’s 
mode of curing old ulcers of the leg by mechanically drawing the 
fkin over them be really applicable or not. We hope that the op- 
portunity afforded to our author of farther afcertaining the value 
of this difcovery, by his praétice in a public hofpital, will not be 
neglected. 


A View of the Perkinean Elefricity, or, an Enquiry into the Influence 
of Metallic Tra&ors, founded on a newly-difcovered Principle in 
Nature, and employed as a Remedy in many painful inflammatory 

Difeafes, as Rheumatifm, Gout, Quinfy, Pleurify, Tumefacions, 

Scalds, Burns, and a Variety of other Topical Complaints: with a 

Review of Mr. Perkins’s late Pamphlet on the Subjef ; to which 

is added, an Appendix, containing a Variety of Experiments, made 

in London, Bath, Briftol, Sc. with a View of afcertaining the 

Efficacy of this Practice. By Charles Cunningham Langworthy. 

Sve. 25. 6d. Dilly. 

The Perkinean electricity is a fpecies of Galvanifm, the medical 
effects of which we cannot yet-appreciate. Many practitioners of 
credit have thought well of it; but phyficians, eager for novelty, 
have often a pterile fondnefs for every thing uncommon: the ear- 
lieft reports are frequently cherifhed with unufual care, and early 
experiments are repeated with no common prepoffeffion. Some 
of thefe reports, we think, muft have been founded im prejudice 
or, error. 


P’'O KE T R.-Y. 


Poems, by the Rev. Foln Black, Minifter of Butley, Suffolk. Svo. 
2s. 6d. Robinfons. 1799. 


It is an ill omen when an author begins by attacking the critics. 


‘ The critics will me forely maul, 
And dip their pens in bitter gall ; 
They'll tell me, what, alas! I know : 
“ My lines, with little {moothnefs, flow ; 
That Fancy’s vifions all fo bright, 
Have never burft upon my fight ; 
That I cannot, with thrilling tone, : 
Make every reader, all my own: 
Of Wit, that not a fingle fpark 
E’er flafhes to relieve the dark : 
From firft to laft, that all is tame, 
Devoid of Genius’ holy flame.” 
¢ Well, mafters of the frowning brow, 
All this is truth, I muft allow : 
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. No Homer, Virgil, Milton, I; 
Nor can I with the Ploughman * vie. 
* No copious ftream my Mufe rolls down, 
Thro’ forefts vaft, with horror brown ;— 
A gentle, tiny, gurgling rill, 
She glides adown the heathy hill :— 
Yet feated on the daified brink, 
The fhepherds of the rill may drink.— 
¢ With mountain pines, fhe can’t compare, 
Wide waving in the breezy air ; 
Nor with the {weetly bluthi ing rofe, 
Which.all around its fragrance throws : 
But underneath the fhady broom, 
A lowly Pancy, fee her bloom. 
Unknit your brows then, critics !—fmile !— 
And let this Pancy bloom a while. 
Without your ftorms, alas! ’twill creep, 
Poor harmlefs thing! to lafling fleep.— - 
Forgotten too, your works fhall lie ; 
For Nettles, muft like Pancies die.’ Pp. 6. 


¢ Sometimes,’ fays Swift, * one king makes war upon another—~ 
for fear the other fhould make war upon him.’+ This feems to.have 
been Mr. Black’s-reafon for.commencing hoftilities. But we are 
not difpofed to fizg him. He has himfelf, in the lines which we 
have quoted, juftly appreciated his own merits. In the prologue 
he ftates his motive for publifhing. 


¢ My daughter went to fee a friend, 

Whofe fenfe and fweetnefs all commend ; 
And tho’ fhe is not given to roam, 

A rapturous letter fhe wrote home ; 
That, while the ground lay hid in fnow, 
She faw an Eden round her blow ; 

The caufe of this effect I fpied, 

And thus in turn to her replied. 


_ * And fo the pil’d up faggots blaze, 
The feftive converfe flows ; 
And you behold a paradife 
Amidft a wafte of {nows! 


* The folitude delights you more, 
Than all the noify town: 

Long may the blifs of paradife 
The lovely Charlotte crown : 


* *Tis fhe that makes the fcene appear 
So charming to your eye: 





. * Burns. 
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The din of London too would charm, 
Were lovely Charlotte nigh. 


‘ My daughter lik’d this little ftrain— 

‘' Sweet filial love oft foothes my pain— 

Was glad to find *midft froft and {now, 

My Mule, long dry, begin to flow. 

I faw how cheaply—with what eafe— 

Thofe whom we love, we’re fure to pleafe, 

It was no day to walk abroad ;— 

The fnow lay drifted in each road: 

I glanced o’er many humble rhimes, 

Which had been penn’d at various times ; 

As fad, or gay, my heart had been, 

Or wavering thefe extremes between : 

As forrow made my eyes o ’erflow, 

Or gratitude diffus’d its glow :-— 

And thought :—** When I in death repofe, 

And o’er my turf the daify blows,— 

My children, haply may perufe, 

Well pleas’d, thefe efforts‘of my Mufe.” 

This thought prov’d an exciting caufe— 

I print—fecure of their applaufe :— 

Content without the critics’ praife, 

Or ivy wreaths, or iprigs of bays.’ - rp. 2. 


Thefe extraéts fufficiently fhow the merit of the volume. 


Morcar and Elfina. A Legendary Tale. 8ve. 15s. Mudie, 
| Edinburgh. 


We cannot afford many grains of approbation to the modern 
mode of legendary tale-writing. Unfortunately for the\judgement 
of the dealers in legendary lore, * what fhould be great is turned to 
farce,’—T he little tale now before us ftrongly partakes of the general 
failing; but it is not the worf of thofe which have appeared at our 
tribunal. We would advife the author to correct his ear in future, 
as name and again, moon and dawn, ran and ¢lang, are rhymes to- 
tally inadmiffible. There are grammatical errors too in tlie tale, of 
fo obvious a nature, that we wonder how they could have been 
committed. ‘The ineffectual purfuit of the anxious lover, which - 
fliould produce a fympathetic tendernefs in the reader, will (we fear) 
produce only a /mile. 

‘ He fought her hice, he fought her there, 
Thro’ hut and hovel too, 


He fought her thro’ both wood and wild, 
But all it would not do.’ 


Gentle reader, is the above quotation the child of fimplicity or 
of infpidity ? 
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Ballad Stories, Sonnets, Jc. _ By George Davis Harley, Comedian. 
Fol. I. ne 4s. Dilly. . 1799. 


_ Since the publication of his former volume, Mr. Harley’s mufe, 
we think, is confiderably improved. In the prefent collection we 
have been moft pleafed with the piece entitled * Herbert to his 
Mind.’ It reminded us of our old poets, but only of their me- 
tits, not their negligence. From this poem we ‘extraé a few 
ftanzas. 


¢ I’ve hail’d the fun’s uprifing ray, 
From Thetis’ frefh embrace ; 

And mark’d, from fome commanding {cite, 
His ruddy-fetting face : 

I’ve feen and heard the lark afcend 
On never weari’d wing, 

And, loft in light and azure blue, 
His matin carols fing ; 

But fwift the fleeting minutes flew, 
As tranfient blifs, from me; 

And left, ftill-longing Mind of mine, 
No lafting joy for thee! 


‘ I’ve feen the mower with his fcythe, 
The milkmaid with her pail, 

The fun-burnt fea-boy finging blithe, 
And Cudden wield his flail; 

Have paths of folitude explor’d, 
The woods and wilds among ; 

Have realiz’d the poet’s dream, 
His moft romantic fong ; 

Yet faid, with Solomon the fage, 
© All, all is vanity !” 

For, poor bewilder’d Mind of mine, 
What was it all to thee? 


‘ ve found in idle dreams delight, 
And revell’d in my fleep ; 

But morn hath all my joys difpers’d, 
And | have wak'd to weep. 

From ev’ry fleeting fcene I've found, 
That hope but waits on fear; 

And tranfport, if it come perchance, 
Comes ufher’d by a tear ! 

Colle&ting thus from all I’ve feen, 
And what I daily fee, 

Poor, difappointed Mind of mine, 
There is no joy for thee! 


’ 
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§ With wine and all its gay delights, 
Full often have TI fported } 

Nor hath the eye of beauty pafs’d 
Me, flighted or uncourted ; 

But foon the madd’ning fumes would quit 
‘The poor bewilder’d brain ; 

And oft the female bofom prov'd 
All infincere as vain ; 

Determin’d then, I Jeft the glafs, 
And from love's fetters free: 

But, poor enamour’d Mind of mites 
’T was no relief to thee! 


‘ The bufy hum of men have I 
Both heard and duly noted ; 

Have feen excelling worth cuff'’d down, 
And ignorance promoted ; 

The world’s great whirliwig go rouad, 
Its various tricks and fancies ; 

And changeful life’s large lott'ry drawn, 

Its prizes, blanks, and chances; 

But fuch a motley tiffue all 
Of checquer'd grief and glee, 

That, poor o’erweening Mind of mize, 
W hat was it all to thee? 


‘ Falfe friendflips I have caufe to rue, 
Affeétions unreturned ; 
For whom my life I held as nought, 
For whom my bofom burned; 
Deceit and envy play a game 
With unfefpecting honour, 
And bring, by many a thuffting trick, 
Sufpicion ftrait upon her; 
If fuch the fum of what I’ve feen, 
- And what I daily fee, 
Where, where, then, reftlefs Mind of mine, 
Can there be joy for thee?’ . p. 31. 


The ballad of Egbert and Ellen pleafantly varies the popular me- 
tre of Alonzo aud Imogene. 


‘’T was a terrible night—and the hoarfe hollow wind 
Round the ruins ’gan roaring about; 
And beldams, to ‘fnug chimney-corne ers con “a d, 
While unburth’ning the tales of each terrer-fraught mind, 
Hnuddled clofe in the dark 
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DRAM A. 


Self Immolation ; er, the Sacrifice of Love. A Play, in three AAts 
By Auguftus Von Kotzebue. Faithfully trarflated from the Ger- 
man by Henry. Neuman, E/fg. 8vo, 25. Phillips. 1799. 


This is the ftrangeft of Kotzebue’s plays. . Maxwell has mar- 
ried the woman whom Walwyn loved, and whofe affections were 
fixed upon Walwyn. He ts reduced to poverty; and, in the deli- 
rium of diftrefs, refolves to refign his wife to her former lover, and 
go tothe Eaft Indies. He communicates his refolution to his wife’ 
and to Walwyn: the interview between them explains their cha- 


raéters. 


© Arabella. (Perceiving him, flarts convulfively) Ha, Walwyn! 

¢ Walwyn. (Approaches with a modifi and timid air) After 
eight years of feparation, I again fee Arabella 

* Arab. (Endeavouring to compofe herfelf) Arabella Maxwell is 
happy to receive an old friend in her houfe. ! 

* Wal. The title of your friend invefts me with precious rights. 

* Arab. Your own magnanimity has this day invefted you with 

Fights ftill fuperior. Accept the thanks which, as'a mother and a 

wife, I owe you. 

¢ Wal, Arabella’s thanks were to me an invaluable prize—had 
not the offer for which they were made, been difdained !— 

¢ Arab. That offer was not the lefs a favour. - It flowed, I 
know, from the pureit motives. aie 4 

‘ Wal, This teftimony gives me pride. But I am confcious 
that I have deferved it. (With animation) Yes, Arabella, I am 
yet entirely fuch as I was eight years fince, Fortune has, indeed, 
made me rich; but my heart, my foul are ftill the fame. (He 
perceives Arabella te be under embarraff/ment, and moderates his ar- 
dour) Pardon, pardon me, for having hinted at what is no more 
to be mentioned. At fight of you, 1 felt, as an old man might do, 
who, meeting with an ancient friend, remembers his {pring of life. 
——And I feemed to myfelf, forthe moment, to grow young again. 
Ah, no wonder, .that your dear image fhould to me diffolve into a 
dream,. the realities of eight long years, and fliould, with the effi-. 
cacy of enchantment, bring back the moment when you laft- gave 
me your hand. Your cheeks were then, as now, pale; tears them 


flowed from your eyes, as now. | 


‘ Arab, And I then intreated of you, as I now do, to fpare me. 

¢ Wal. For eight long years have I avoided your prefence. The 
defire of your hufpand brings me, this day, hither, Arabella! Oh 
,knew you but the hopes he would teach me to conceive! No, ne- 
ver did the tempter wear a more: fedudtive guife !—- 

¢ Arab. You allude to a wild idea, which my bufband has re- 


cently hinted to me. 
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* Wal. 1 guefs that he kept his word ! 

© Arab. Your 

© #al,. Heard him with amazement. 

© Arab, And let me hope—correéted him—gently— 

* Wal. Oh! Arabella!— 

* Arab. That figh—this familiar addrefs!—Should I be mif- 
taken in regard to Walwyn? Should he be capable of trampling 
on the unfortunate wretch whom he fees writhing at his feet in the 
duft; then, oh, then would I be compelled to let him look into 
my heart,—-then would I repeat to him thofe laft words which he 
heard eight years fince from my lips.—Do you ftill remember them ? 

* Wal. They are imprinted on my heart. 

* Arab. Walwyn, { faid—I love you. Fate unites me to an- 
other. Were you capable of afking me to tear this bond afunder; 
—did but one look of yours invite me to it—I fhould lofe my laft 
coafolation—the confolation of loving and refpecting you,—On 
my hand you pronounced the vow of virtue— 

‘ Wal, Which I have ever kept facred. 

© Arab. Holding your hand, I fwore eternal fidelity to my. huf 
band. {, too, have kept my oath. I do not fay I have foundthe 
tafk a hard one: No; I have found it eafy; for I poflefs a worthy 
man. For the firft year, I might devote many a fecret tear to the 
remembrance of the {weet dreams of vounger years; yet thefe have 
been long afluaged by the new feelings of a mother’s fondnefs.—- 
Maxwell’s wild fancy of this day might, perhaps, have feemed to 
me lefs extravagant, before [ was a mother. A childiefs pair might 
dare to part! But now, Walwyn, now, no power on earth can 
break afunder the bonds of my duty.—No, not the power of love 
itfelf, 

‘ Wal, I have not interrupted you: for, where I love, I delight 
to admire. The word efcaped’; but it came from the heart of a 
man who knows no with of ‘which he can need bealhamed. Ara- 
bella mifunderftood ine. I liftened to your huiband, me:<ly to gain 
time, to foothe the fever of his foul, to fave him from the wild 
phrenzy of defpair. Wis fufferings have awakened within him 
powers hitherto unknown to himielf, of which the new-born eon- 
fcioufneis is pleafing. To, facrifice himfelf for his wife—is the 
{plendid idea on which he, at pre‘ent, delights to gaze, mill his 
mind’s eye become blind to every ray of other hope.—lIt is for this, 
that his pride devifes fo many refined pretences for ara the af- 
fiftance of a friend. Thefe would he fearce refign for the trke of 
the falvation of his family and himfelf; for retigning thete—he 
would lofe the idol of his fancy, created ‘by lov e, nurtured by want 
and defpair, raifed by difordered nerves to Ue the tyrant of his foul, 
—He muft be gently and foftly led back from the precipice te 
which he is hurried. As to the night-walker,—we muft not call 
him by his name, but in filence ftretch out our arms, that, if he 
fall, he may fink on the bofomof a friend, 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Fan. 1800, if , 
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* Arab. (Deeply affected, gives him her hand) Excellent Wal- 
wyn !—Friend in diftrefs!—How could I, fora moment, m miftake 
ou !— 
. ¢ Wal. It is only misfortune that excites diftruft againft the man 
who once pofleffed the heart of Arabella ! 
‘ Arad. And was worthy of poffeffing it! _ 

_¢ Wal. Wealth could not corrupt a heart facred to you. I came 
to-concert with you the means of faving Maxwell, without fuffer- 
ing it to appear the work of my hand. Might we not devife fome 
harmlefs artifice, —the bequeft of fome nabob’s fortune,—or the 
fortunate gaining of a capital prize in the lottery. Pray, affift me 
to find ott fomething.’ P. 44. : 


The cataftrophe is as ftrange as the other parts of the ‘play. 
Maxwell throws himfelf into the Thames; but he is taken out in 
time, and a rich-old man adopts him as his fon. Very different 
opinions will be formed of this play. Some will think it ridi- 
culous; others will be much affected by 4t. 


The, Difcarded Secretary ; or, the Myfterious Chorus. An hiftorical 
Play, in three A&s. By Edmund Fohn Eyre. 8vo. 25. Long- 
man and Rees. 1799. 

In the preface to this drama we meet with the following remark- 
able paffage. 

* With the fanguine expectation of having the play accepted, I 
fent it to Mr. Harris, who returned it with an anfwer, that it was 
unfit for reprefentation. The fame gentleman rejected my copy of 
the ‘ Fatal. Sifters, or Caftle of the Foreft,’ though the following 
year a play was brought out at Drury-Lane Theatre, fo much re- 
fembling it both in plot, incident, and character, that many of my 
friends noticed the fimilitude. The piece I allude to is the Caftle 
Spectre; and thofe who will take the trouble to compare the latter 
with the one I have written, will eafily difcover the likenefs. 

‘I cannot dite&ly accufe Mr. Lewis of plagiarifm, or of hav- 
ing built his reputation on another man’s foundation ; for the adop- 
tion of the fame thoughts might poflibly happen without defign. 
However, when I wrote to the gentleman to whom I had intrufted 
the copy, to return it without delay, he gave me no teply. Upon 
my addreffing him twice again very preffingly on the fame fubjed, 
and intimating my refolution of publifhing it immediately, he then 
informed ine, that it was not in his power to reftore the manufcript, 
for reafens which he was afhamed to own, but which he would ex- 


plain at fome future period. . 1 concluded from this myfterious an- 


fwer, that my bantling had been loft at nurfe; but, upon the ap- 
pearance of the Caftle Speétre, I could not help fufpeéting that the 
child was ftolen. Though clothed in finer drapery, the features 
were ftill the fame, unaltered by the difguife. If I am wrong in 
my conjectures, Mr. Lewis will, I hope, pardon this attack upon 
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his mufe, as I fhould be forry to fully the honour of a virgin, The 
accufation does not amount to pofitive evidence, but only. to pre- 
fumptive fufpicion. I fhould not have mentioned the circum- 
ftance, but to prove that a manager may be fometimes miftaken in 
his opinion of ‘the merits of a play ; fer the uncommon fuccefs of 
the Caftle Spectre warrants me to fuppofe that my ‘ Caftle of the 
Foreft’ would have ftood the fiege of criticifm, and have been re- 
ceived with equal approbation.’ P. vii. 


Mr. Eyre’s charge is ill founded. Both play- witli were mak- 
ing a patch-work tragedy from modern romances ; and we need not 
be furprifed at the refemblance. -We do not wonder at the con- 
ftant rejection of this gentleman’s pieces; for, though they are 
adapted for reprefentation by ftage-effect, in other points they are 
miferably defective. A brief fpecimen of the language will thow 


its feeblenefs. Davifon is preparing to ftab queen Elizabeth in her’ 


fleep, when lord Frederic enters with fix yeomen of the guards. 


* Lord Frederic. Hold, regicide:! 

* Davifon. Surrounded as you are 
By mercenary flaves, well may you come, 
And boaft a conqueft of a fingle man. 

* Lord Fred. Whilft you, by magnanimity infpir’d, 
Stole like a lurking robber to the room, 
And bravely ventur’d, with determin’d foul, 
To ftab an unarm’d princefs as fhe flept! 

‘ Dav. Her juftice flept ; to me hereyes were clos'd, 
For not one beam of mercy did illume 
The darkfome road of perfecuting hate. 

© Queen. I’m not. regardlefs of my people’s fighs, 
But would redrefs their wrongs ; for fov’reign pow’r 
Is like the vivifying rays of day, 
Which dry the dew-drops of the humbleft plant, 
Expand the bloffoms of the modeft rofe, 
As well as culture the afpiring oak ! 

* Davifon to Lord Frederic. 

* Thou double traitor !—Firft, forfake thy queen, 
And then forfake thy honour and thy word. 

‘ Lord Fred. My oath of fecrecy unbroke I kept; 
No vow ere bound me to prevent your plans. 

© Queen, Say, who art thou, whofe favage purpofe fought 
To flake your vengeance with the blood of majefty ? _ 

* Dav. What, is the air that doth furround a throne, 
Foge’d with fuch vapours thou can’ft not difcern ; 
Or, do thefe tatter’d veftments but conceal 
“(As does the earth the precious gems beneath) 
The inborn virtues of a noble mind? 
Have two years bitter pain disfigured quite, 
The living portrait of degraded man? 
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© Queen. Davifon! as of 
— © Dav. Ay, the fame ; behold him well. 

Now finith what your cruelty began ; : 
Again him hurl your thunderbolts of law, 
And hang your victim on the fatal beam. | 

© Queen: To let you know how widely thou haft err’d, 
Perufe this paper, every fentence there, 

Will change thy fury into deep remorfe. 

‘ Dav. On the firft view I fee my name infcrib’d ! 
(Redds) “ Let the chief bufinefs of my leifure thoughts 
Search for the unrewarded Davifon ; | 
And as an earneft of my gratitude, 

For fervices perform’d with faithful care,. 
Supply him with the means of prefent joy; 
Promife refrething comfort to his days, 
And wipe from mis’ry’s eye the ftarting tear.” 
( Drops ” the paper. yr. Gn. 


The Ugly Club : A dramatic Caricature in one A@. Performed on 
the 6th of Fune, v798, at the Theatre-Royal,» Drury-Lane. 
By Edmund Spenfer, the younger. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorn. 


A compofition of which we cannot {peak in praife. 


N: O° V FB LG’ $3°se. 


Court Intrigue; or, the Vidtim of Conftancy, an Hiftorical Ro- 
mance, | By the Author of Mental Improvement. = Vols. 12mo. 
«3. fewed. Lane. _ 1799. 

The incidents of this novel are fuppofed to commence during 
the civil wars of England, in the time of Charles I. The viétim 
of conftancy is the female offspring of a fecret marriage between 
her mother and a prince of the blood royal of France. She is 
difcarded by her ftep-father from his prefence, and fent to a cattle ’ 
in England. She meets with prince Charles, thera wanderer and 
a fugitive ; and they exchange vows of honorable love. After the 
Reftoration the lady vifits the court, and, through the treacherous 
agency of the duchefs of Orleans, is féhuced by Charles, and added 
to the number. of his miftreff’s.—The diffolute mannets of the Bri- 
tif; court at that period are defcribed with fpirit; and without the 
voluptugus colouring which fo often renders compofitions of this 
kisid mifchievous to young readers.—Though there are no licen- 
tious paflages in this Rory, it is rather vulgarifed by the introduc- 
tion of lord Rochefer and Neil Gwynn, 


Reubex and Rachzl; or, Tales of old Times. A.Novel. By Mrs. 
Row/sn. ° 2 Kols. 12mo, 75. fewed. Lane, 1799. 

This produétion is a ftrange medley of romance, ‘hiftory, and — 

novel, ia which the fcenery is changed with the pantomimical ra- 
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pidity of Voltaire’s Candide. New characters and new narratives 
are frequently introduced ; and we were in fome meafure furprifed 
that a novelift of Mrs. Rowfon’s experience fhould have aukwardly 
thrqwn together, in two volumes, a number of ftories fufficient (in 
the hands of a dexterous manufaéturer) to have occupied nearly 
ten times the {pace on the fhelves of a circulating library, 


Weftbrook Village. A Novel. 2 Vols, 12mo, 7s. feweds ‘Yane, 
1799 

This novel contains many features of real life, and many fenti- 
ments valuable for their corre&tnefs and importance in our inter- 
courfe with fociety. The charaéters of Henry Belville and- the 
amiable Laura Kilford are well drawn; and the progrefs of the 
tender attachment between them is intereftingly defcribed ;- we can- 
not, however, forbear remarking, that the mifreprefentations and 


_ other obftacles which delay their union, are fo frivolous, as to ex- 
hibit a contrary extreme to the ufual propenfity of novelifts, who 


make the true-lover’s knot ‘ dignus vindice nodus.’ 

. We are forry to obferve alfo, that a clergyman is introduced as 
engaged in a duel. This incident, though it has fometimes occurred 
in life, might well have been omitted. 


The Man of Nature; or, Nature and Love. From the German of 
Miltenberg. By William Wennington (after the Edition Bauer, 
1797), with Notes illuftrative and comparative, by the Trans- 
lator. 8vo. Printed for the Tranflator. 1799. 


An improbable ftory, which did not deferve to be tranflated, told 
in the language of affectation. ‘ The peafanis idead the cot as the 
feat of prayer.’ This is one inftance ; and many others might be. 
adduced, 


Les Petits Emigrés ; ou Corre/pondance de quelques Enfans. Oxuvrage 
fait pour fervir @ 1’ Education de la Feuneffe. Par Mme, de 
Genlis. 2 Vols, 1 2m0. Dulau aad Co. 1799. 


A London edition of a work which we reviewed in our XX Vth 
Vol. (New Arr. p. 509), with grammatical notes, intended for the 
ufe of fchools. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, on the Dodrine of Li- 
bels, and the Office of Furor. By George Dyer, B. A. 8v0. 
Printed for the Author. 1799. 


Mr. Dyer is an occafional votary of the Mufes, and has in fe- 
veral publications difcovered fome talents and learning. The pre- 
fent addrefs is introduced by a fhort preface, in which the writer 
thus intimates his motives. 
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‘- Having revolved'in my mind the frequency of profecution for 
bels in the prefent reign, I, feveral years ago, determined to devote 
fome petiod of my life to an inveftigation of the fubjeét, and to fub- 
mit- my thoughts to the public. The doétrine of libels, and the 
duty of jurors, fhould be familiar to every Englifhman, in order 
that he may underftand the rules of prudence, fhould he become a 
writer ; and comprehend his own dignity, fhould he be called to fit 
in judgment on his fellow-citizens. I have, accordingly, after fe- 
rious reflection, and fome minutenefs of inquiry, laid down in for- 
mer publications feveral principles, as a ground for after reafoning; 
and make, without fcruple, frequent quotations from them in the 
prefent pamphlet; not through complacency at what I formerly 
publifhed, but froma confcioufnefs that I proceeded at the time 
with aecuracy, and that the prefent courfe of my ftudies leaves me 
lefs leifure for fuch inquiries than formerly. For fimilar reafons, . 
no lefs than for the fake of authority, I make numerous quotations 
from other writers. 

‘ Of the imperfections of this work I am fufficiently aware. Pri- 

vate libels I, defignedly, leave unnoticed for the prefent; and pub- 
lic'libels are not charaéterifed with fufficient minutenefs, nor guard- 
ed fufticiently by legal decifions, to’anfwer every purpofe of the 
politician, -An attempt to deliver fuflicient cautions on this head — 
would, indeed, have been ‘an experiment, that, however popular 
and however ufeful, was not immediately before me; and J entirely 
pafs the fubjeét, juft obferving, that, amid the uncertainties of law, 
the fluctuations of legal decifion, the hazards of contending parties, 
and the thoufand perplexities of eventinp periods, the political writer 
muift be his own guide. 
. * But this work, thongh wandering too far from a certain mark, 
to direét the politician, haftens immediately, according to its bri- 
ginal deftination, to guide the juror; for, with refpect to what is 
here offered on the doétrine of libels, and the duty of jurors con- 
cerned in public libels, I am not confcious of any deviations from 
the truth. With regard toa few opinions, I may, probably, differ 
from fome perfons, whofe talents and whofe judgements I yet re- 
vere; but fuch perfons will be the firft to indulge me in q difference 
of feintiment, and to exercife candour, where they perceive no in- 
tention to miflead.’ — P. iii. 


We do not think that Mr. Dyer w ‘ill increafe his reputation by 
this addrefs, which is, wgitten in a defultory manner, and contains 
no novelty of argument on the fubjeét of profecution for libels. 


A. Letter to the Lord Bifhop of Lendon. By a Layman. 8vo. 15, 
Payne. 


This layman was a contemporary with the bifhop at the univer- 
fity, and bas witneffed with pleafure his lordthip’s progrefs through 
2 variety of preferments to his prefent exalted ftation. In confé- 
quence ‘of this acguaintance with the prelate’s character, and th¢ 
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excellent advice ‘fuggefted in the laft charge to his clergy, the au- 
thor addreffes him with great propriety on the neceflity of enfore- 
ing the refidence of a clergyman in every parifh,. and of a due ex- 
amination of every candidate for holy orders. Thefe two poiats, 
indeed, cannot be too zealoufly infifted upon by every friend to the 
eftablifhed church; but we apprehend that exhortations will be of 
little avail, till it fhall become the cuftom of bithops to refide more 
in their. refpective diocefes, and to patronife the curates, vicars, and 
rectors, who may diftinguifh themfelves by a due difcharge of their 
parochial duties. While we approve the general tenour of this let- 
ter, we obferve with regret fome infinuations thrown out againft the 
catholics on their new college in the county of Hertford. Suchan 
inftitution is a fign of the improved liberality of the times, and is 
highly proper for fuch of our countrymen as retain the creed of 
their anceftors, The catholic fubjeets of Great-Britain were for- 
merly under the neceffity of travelling to Douay, Liege, Paris, 
Rome, for their education, and confequently were in danger of con- 
tracting habits pernicious to the interefts of their country. They 
will now retain their Englifh manners, and, with their religion, will 
learn the common principles of Englifh education. The infinua- 
tion that plots may be-formed in this college againft the church and 
ftate, is highly ridiculous. The methodifts have their colleges, the 
prefbyterians their academies; why fhould not the catholics hate 
their feminaries ? Popery cannot in thefe days be an objeét of real 
terror to any one; and it may be a ufeful ftimulus to the exertions 
of the clergy of the eftablithed church. 


Le Négociant Univerfel, ou Recueil de Lettves: or iginales de Com- 
merce, écrites par les meilleures Maifons de Ruffie, Hollande, An- 
gleterre, France, E/pagne, Portugal, Allemagae, ltalie, Turquie, 
EFc. avee une Table Alphaléiique des Termes uftvés dans le Nézoce. 
Ouvrage propre a fervir de Modéle a une Corre/pondence Francoife, 
et @ former le vrai Style commercial. Utile anx Négocians, Mar- 
chands, Commis, ©e.—A ?U/fage de la jeuneffe Angloife qui fe 
deftine au Commerce. Par G. Keegan, Mattre de I Acaaémie, 
Manor: Houfe, Kenningtoz. 8vo. 55. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


' 
The Univerfal Negotiator ; or a@ Collection of original Commercial 
Letters. 


This colleétion was publifhed for the purpofe of furnifhing mer- 
chants’ clerks with ipecimens of a commercial ftvle, and for the 
facilitation of their firft efforts in condudting a corre{pondence with 
a foreign country. The letters are not ill calculated for the end pro- 
pofed in their publication; and we hope that the laborious editor 
will meet with a due reward, ia the favorable reception of bis book. 


Moral Refleions ; fugzefted by a Fiew of London from of the Ado- 
‘mument. By Fohn Evans, A. M. r12m0. Od. Crofby. 
The mind habituated to reflexion, and imbued with virtucus 





a 





_ gives us the refult of the ‘ reflexions which were fuggefted to his 


"ing and. pertinent ; the offspring of a pious and well-informed mind. 


virulent inveétives.of Mr. Miller (a catholic) againft our ecclefiae 
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principles, may profitably meditate on the works of nature, and 
derive no. lefs advantage from obfervations on thofe of ‘art. * En- 
deavour,’ fays Dr. Watts, ‘ to derive fome inftruétion or improve- 
ment of the mind from every thing which you fee or hear, from 
every thing which occurs in human life, from every thing, within 
you or without you.’ Adhering to this good advice, Mr. Evans 


mind by the profpeét from the monument.’ His remarks are pleaf- 





—_ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the fuggeftion of Dr. Duncan, we readily correé a flight mis- 
ftatement which occurred in a late article. That writer, it appears, 
did not defend himfelf (fee our laft Volume, p. 425) from an ar- 
zack made upon him by the author of the Purfuits of Literature, 
but ‘ difproved a general inference drawn by the fatirift-from the 


{tical eftablifhment.’ 
Mr. Cofins objeéts to an affertion in our critique on Mr. de 
Courcy’s fermon, refpecting the confiftency of /elf-defence with the 
precepts of religion. We fhall only obferve, that fuch conduét, 
though repugnant to the /et‘er of fome texts of oepateel is juftified 
by the /pirit of other paflages. 

” Mr. Middleton’s Agricultural Survey of. Middlefex is under con- 
fideration. 





 #,* One half of a century has elapfed fince the firft publita- 
tion of the Critical Review; and in this period the prices of la- 
bour and materials have eo more than doubled; yet that of our 
Journal has continued, in effect, unchanged ; for when, fome 
years fince, the price was augmented, a proportional addition was , 
thade to the bulk. The prefent advance of price, therefore, does 
not arife from mere choice, but from neceflity—a neceflity long 
felt, which has already induced one of the moft refpeétable of our 
literary brethren to raife the price of his Journal, and which now 
compels us to follow his example. _ What the juftice of the public 
has granted to him, will not, we truft, be refufed to us; and, 
while we embrace this occafion of expreffing our gratitude for for- 
mer patronage, we declare our firm refolution of endeavouring to 
merit, by ftrenuous exertions, a continuance of fuch fupport. 


‘ 
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